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The Weight of War 


The heavy hand of war has disturbed 
the balance between supply and demand 
the world over. Our problem of serving 
the public has all at once assumed a new 
and weightier aspect. 


Extraordinary demands on telephone 
service by the Government have been 
made and are being met. Equipment 
must be provided for the great training 
camps, the coast-defense stations must 
be linked together by means of communi- 
cation, and the facilities perfected to put 
the Government in touch with the entire 
country at a moment's notice. 


In planning for additions to the plant of 
the Bell System for 1917, one hundred and 
thirty millions of dollars were apportioned. 


One Policy 





This is by far the largest program ever 
undertaken. 

But the cost of raw materials has doubled 
in a year. Adequate supplies of copper, 
lead, wire, steel and other essentials of new 
equipment are becoming harder to get at 
any price, for the demands of war must 
be met. 

Under the pressure of business incident 
to war, the telephone-using public must 
co-operate in order that our new plans to 
meet the extraordinary growth in telephone 
stations and traffic may be made adequate. 


The elimination of unnecessary telephone 
calls is a patriotic duty just as is the elimina- 
tion of all waste at such a time. Your 
Government must have a “clear talk track.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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worlds greatest bands 


-on the Victrola 


There’s a sparkle and swing to band music 
that stirs the heart and arouses the enthusiasm. 

You will be thrilled indeed by the band music 
that is brought to you on the Victrola—the music 
of the world’s greatest bands! 

Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, United States Marine Band, 
Black Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. 
Coldstream Guards, Garde Républicaine Band of 
France, Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Kryl’s 
Bohemian Band. It is just like having these 
famous organizations actually parade before you. 

Hear this inspiring band music at any Victor dealer's. He will gladly 


play any music you wish to hear. And he will demonstrate the various styles 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. victor Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special processes 
of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely 

a - essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 
Victrola” js the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this Company only, 
Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of 
any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal, 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 
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A Ten Minute Trip Through 


Yellowstone Park 






































An original settler in the park. The bears are now quite tame and numerous. 
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The great falls of the Yellowstone, nearly twice as high as Niagara. 
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Grand Canyon from the brink of Falls. 



































The old Faithful Inn. 
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The Monastery: Mission San Fernando, Rey de Espagno. 
arched gleam of white shimmering through the trees.” 
Putnam & Valentine, 





“Il caught the distant, many- 


Los Angeles, Photos. 


The Mission San Fernando, 


Rey de Espagno 


An Impression of Its Reconstruction 


By Larry Hoar 


e 
¥ OSTONIAN by birth am I—but 
Californian shall I be the rest of 
my days. Every Easterner looks 


“ forward to the day when he can 
go West. My day has come; now and 
always more shall I live 


Out Where the West Begins 


“Out where the hand clasp’s a little 
stronger, 

Out where the smile dwells a 
longer, 

Out where the sun is a little brighter, 

Or where the skies are a trifle bluer, 

Out where friendship’s a little truer, 

, That’s where the West begins: 


little 





“Out where the world is in the making, 

Where fewer hearts in despair are ach- 
ing, 

Where there’s more of singing and less 
of sighing, 

Where there’s more of giving and less 
of buying, 

And a man makes friends without half- 

trying, 

That’s where the West begins.” 


And a God-blessed, satisfying land 
it is—this Land of the Golden West, 
this California—a place that seems to 
be outside the pale of endless heart- 
aches and strife and money-mad hurry; 
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The Workshops-That-Were. These stiil link the church to the Monastery. 


a place clothed in soul-quieting peace. 
California! Magic lodestar that has at 
last guided my trail into the hollow of 
God’s hand! Mystic spot hemmed in 
by the eternal mountains; guarded by 
deep-bayed, constant ocean; peopled 
by happy, gracious humans! Some- 
times—almost—I seem to have been 
reborn into another world that is ten- 
derly nursing this stiff, bent old body 
of mine from all its aches and chills of 
age to awakening vigor and to a sweet 
forgetfulness of all past hardships and 
woes. 

Small wonder that I love these hills, 
clothed in a thousand greens and golds 
and purples; these valleys embroidered 
with the dainty pink and white of pros- 
perous orchards, or dotted with gar- 
dens and new-mown meadows; these 
groves of orange, of fig, or walnut; the 
motley profusion of roses that clam- 
ber over numberless road fences here 
—and there deck the humblest peon’s 
home with a wealth of fragrant pretti- 
ness. And birds! Never were there 
so many happy throated birds in all 
the world as wing and dart and war- 
ble in this so beautiful, so pure aired, 
so serenely skied, so deliciously scent- 
ed, so peacefully quiet new home of 


mine. My Land of Forgetting! My 
Land of New Life! 

I love nothing better than just to 
ride about this Romance Land under 
the spell of the unexpected. Sudden 
pictures flash before me at every turn 
of the winding roads or half elude me 
as they nestle in broad-bosomed val- 
leys deep-hidden among close-clinging 
trees. Some such a well nigh hidden 
spot I discovered the other day, about 
twenty miles north of Los Angeles. I 
was motoring along turtle fashion— 
slowly and alone—through the broad- 
circled, splendidly groomed San Fer- 
nando Valley. Mysteriously  spell- 
bound was I by the soft air that drifted 
down, crystal pure, from the many- 
pinnacled mountains and filtered, lan- 
guor laden, through blossom-scented 
orange groves and faintly sweet mus- 
tard fields quite engulfing my lulled 
being. By mere chance I looked over 
my shoulder for a second glance at 
two century old palm trees that, off 
toward the hills, towered conspicu- 
ously above the surrounding orchards. 
Low beyond the gracefully drooping, 
ferny-limbed pepper tree lane along 
which I was riding, suddenly I caught 
a distant, many arched gleam of white 
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Archway of the Monastery. 


shimmering through the trees. Quick 
curiosity swung my car back, and I, 
with all the pride of a Columbus, dis- 
covered—-that is as far as I myself am 
concerned—a fascinating array of old 
adobe structures; some great, some 
small and all more or less crumbled 


“Drowsily guarded by a veritable Son of the Mission.” 


by the relentless hand of Time. To 
my delight I learned that I had “dis- 
covered” the famous, though rather 
unfrequented, Mission San Fernando, 
Rey de Espagno, founded in 1797 by 
Father Lasuen. 


As a child—eager, expectant—I 








The Old Mission Fountain.—‘‘! left my car 


was built by the Mission Padres decades ago, 


been a very fine old garden.” 


loved nothing better than just to prowl 
about the attics and old abandoned 
mills of my Grandmother’s estate. 
Now that almost forgotten prowling 
spirit joyed again within me. I left 
my car beside a quaint, three-basined 
fountain which was built by the Mis- 
sion Padres decades ago and marks 
the center of what is said to have been 
a very fine old garden. I hobbled about 
among the flowers a bit, wandering 
eastward, attracted, I presume, by a 
large, crudely stepped mound of boul- 
ders that have easily kept their posi- 
tion in spite of the years that have 
battered against them, and the shrubs 
that have overgrown them. But this 
heap was not—as I had expected—a 
mere artistic arrangement of stones. 
When I had caned myself awkwardly 
to the top, I was surprised to discover 
—flower rimmed—two small, conical, 
brick-lined vats near which mellows 
the corner of a little, vine covered 
adobe ruin. As far as I have been 
able to learn, the passing of the years 
has taken with it all information as to 
the original office of vat or building. 
The present age has ignominiously de- 
creed that the vats harbor the rubbish 
left about the garden by disgustingly 








beside a quaint, three-basined fountain which 
and marks the center of what is said to have 


inconsiderate sight-seers, while the 
vine-clad corner shelters the garden 
implements. 

From my vantage point on this stone 
mound I looked about me. Skirting 
the whole place could be traced irreg- 
ular fragments of the great wall that, 
a century ago, protected ten, possibly 
only eight, acres of the richest Church 
land in the entire chain of Missions 
(22 in all) that linked San Diego to 
San Francisco. Naturally, the wall 
did not interest me as much as did 
those two imposing  structures—the 
Monastery and the Church—both ‘df 
which, though picturesquely ravaged 
by Time, still survive the great circle 
of ruins about them. 

I have been told that the San Fer- 
nando Mission is, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory relic of the early Califor- 
nia Missions in the original complete- 
ness, and until the past months almost 
untouched state of its decay. Until 
recently, practically no repairs had 
been made upon the place since 1846. 
At that time it was sold to Don Eulo- 
gio Celis by Pio Pico, the last Spanish 
Governor of California, and thereupon 
unwillingly deserted by the last Pa- 
dre. Since then the Church has suf- 

















Interior of Church: The Altar.—The large hole, high in the center of the wall, was made 
by treasure seekers who thought to discover gold and jewels secreted beneath the beam-end 
on which rested the great silver Crucifix long since removed. 


fered shamefully at the hands of plun- 
derers, and the Monastery, saved by 
the very discourtesies that mocked its 
noble walls, has housed bats and owls, 
swine and horses, hay, ranch hands 
and mercenary care-takers. 

The wide, white-arched Monastery 
corridors that first caught my atten- 
tion have remained stolidly indifferent 
to the insults of the years, and assume 
grotesque superiority toward the pres- 
ent day embellishments of patent hog- 
wire fence, large paned windows, and 
new, shiny screen door. The latter 
was drowsily guarded by a veritable 
Son of the Mission—his father, a spry 
old Indian of 97 winters, having been 
born there. A sort of self-appointed 
door-man, this soft eyed, shabbily 
garbed idler seemed to be watching 
lest I slip into the building without 
first being properly coin-introduced, 
and view—well, not much that I cared 
to linger over. It was therefore with 
no reluctance that I hobbled to the east 
end of the long, brick-tiled corridor, 
and made my laborious way over a 
chain-like mass of small, roofless, 
well-nigh wall-less, weed-grown rooms 
that in a desultory fashion still link 
the Monastery to the Church some 


hundred yards back toward the hills. 

As I paused beyond these ruined 
heaps—a bit weary, for I am not as 
spry a man as I was fifty years ago— 
I was startled by the manifestations of 
activity that met my eye. The Church, 
a tall, restangular pile, pleasingly dis- 
guised by the trees through which I 
had first seen it, now mocked noisily at 
my dispelled illusions. Most unro- 
mantic sight! It was scaffolded and 
laddered; was cement pillared and 
newly bricked; was being daringly ex- 
cavated at bottom and glaringly roofed 
at top. Here a team, hauling away 
soil that had once been lofty walls; 
there a man, hoisting aloft adobe 
bricks that were recently but humble 
soil. Yonder a fellow prying from the 
thick wall a huge, broken-off, weather- 
stained beam; near him another lab- 
orer hewing a bright new log to re- 
place the fragment. The activity of 
the place was appalling. Only one re- 
poseful object was in view—the quaint 
adobe mixing wheel; but even that 
had been recently active, for tell-tale 
stacks of large, sun-baked bricks were 
strewn all about. 

As I stood there, cane and camera 
in hand, I confess I was a bit dis- 




































The Western Wall of the Church.—‘The main entrance where many a peon laborer, with 
typical languor, was working on the wall which, weakened by numerous treasure-seeking 
excavations, had recently given away, crushing with it a part of the Baptistry room. 


mayed by this unexpected, prosaic 
hustle and bustle because I had eager- 
ly looked forward to that fantastic 
quiet which “summons from death’s 
dateless night the shadows of the 
great and good, the brave and beauti- 
ful, and fills the mind with visions of 
departed glory.” 

But better, perhaps, than those vis- 
ions which the quiet of earlier ruins 
might have summoned for me amid 
the undisturbed shadows of that old 
Church is the delightful fund of in- 
formation, legendary as well as his- 
toric, that I gathered from the gentle- 
man who was superintending the work 
now under way at the Church; a work 
promoted, I understand, by the Land 
Mark Club of California. 

I presume that genial Superintend- 
ent, being interested in ruins, was at- 
tracted by my bent up, old appear- 
ance as I rested on the pole of his 
mixing wheel and watched his men, 
for he approached me in a most friend- 
ly fashion. When I had told him who 
I was, and how I had unexpectedly 
chanced upon this rather secluded 
spot, he with an easy grace told me 
much about the Mission. “This,” he 
explained, indicating the square set-off 
by the church, the row of dilapidated 


rooms over which I had just clam- 
bered, and the crumbling wall far 
back of me, “this, I am told, was the 
Fiesta Square. You would scarcely 
believe,” continued my self-appointed 
guide, leading me through fragrant, 
waist-high mustard toward a slight ele- 
vation, “that this irregular, hollow- 
centered little hill once rang with to- 
reador’s applause, would you? Yet it 
is, as old Indian Joe” (the 97 year old 
fellow) “has often told me, ‘the place 
where the bulls used to kill the In- 
dians.’ And there,” with a _ laugh, 
“there is the Barbecue Pit where the 
Indians turned the tables and killed 
the bulls.” 

From here, assisting me over the 
scattered debris, he turned churchward 
again, approaching, semi-circular, 
beam-shot ridge of adobe that flanks 
the eastern wall of the hallowed struc- 
ture. Through a break in this ridge 
we entered the enclosure, and lo! I was 
in the sacristy of the San Fernando 
Mission. Sacristy? The sacred 
apartment looked rather like a shelled 
dugout—so tunneled and tumbled and 
pillaged has it been by the numberless 
treasure seekers. 

Thence, beneath the thick-walled 
arch we entered the Church proper; 























Adobe Mixing Wheel.—‘‘The only reposeful object in view was the quaint, adobe mixing 





wheel; but even that had been recently active, for tell-tale stacks of large sun-baked bricks 


were strewn all about.” 


huge, warp-sided, windowless save itor 
four very small ones, just under the 
eves. Sepulchral indeed did it seem, 
especially when my guide, pointing to 
the slightly elevated portion of the 
floor between us and the sacristy arch 
over which we had just stepped, ex- 
plained: “There where the altar used 
to be, there beneath those fragmentary 
red tiles, were buried the noblest of the 
church men whose lives were beacon 
lights along the holy trail blazed by 
the marvelous Father Junipero. And 
just here,” smoothing down a bit of 
the plowed-up sod floor, “just here we 
unearthed a nameless Friar yesterday. 
Vandals, I presume, had long ago ex- 
humed his body to secure the heavy 
silver chain and ruby set ring which 
were the insignia of his order. It 
looked as though the robbers had 
merely dumped his poor, old skeleton 
back any way that happened.” I shud- 
dered, for I have been so near my own 
grave that I like not graves. My kind- 
hearted guide seemed to understand, 
and quickly began to tell me how, of 
yore, the Church had been lighted by 
numerous candelabrum suspended, 
previous to each service, from many 
nails in the walls. In vain did he 
carefully search the scarred, weather- 


grimmed shell that I might have a 
memento of early California. But 
alas! so effective had been the search- 
ings of other seekers that only one nail 
seems to have been overlooked, and it 
is almost roof-high on the altar wall— 
that very nail has centered full many 
a flickering candle above the crown of 
the huge, silver crucifix which, too, 
has long since been removed. 

As my cicerone scanned every side 
of the massive adobe, he pointed out 
the all-but-faded arch frescoes; named 
the various Saint niches, beneath many 
of which great holes have been picked 
by treasure hunters; showed me the 
spot from which a village barber had 
taken a choice bit of altar decoration 
to embellish his shop. “Often,” smiled 
my new made friend, “yes, often have 
I been shaved by that very barber.” 
Then he told me about the parish 
priest who, in 1905, removed the bap- 
tistry fount to his own little church; 
answered that the long row of time- 
shattered rooms—over which I had 
clambered earlier in the day, and 
which I had just glimpsed through the 
south door—had, a century ago, been 
the workshops of the most famous 
Mission silversmiths, textile experts 
and leather workers in California. At 































132 OVERLAND 
the low, deep-arched, north door he 
paused an instant. I sensed, rather 


than saw, that it led to a sad, unkept 
graveyard—so I pretended to ignore 
the gloomy arch. Again the man un- 
derstood and helped me over the 
plowed-up floor on which my cane was 
so useless. At the Western, main en- 
trance, straggled many a Peon laborer, 
who, with typical languor, was work- 
ing on the wall that, weakened by num- 
erous treasure seeking excavations, 
had recently given away, crushing with 
it a part of the baptistry room “where 
the padres,” according to Indian Joe, 
“made Christians out of Indians.” 
Just outside the western door my 
good friend left me on the mound of 
that great, fallen wall. Long did I 
stand there, the spell of the place fas- 
cinating me. At last my eye slowly 
left the church and followed the long, 
narrow workshops-that-were—pathetic, 
irregular little heaps bespeaking the 
former joy of industries which once 
linked the man-life of those eager In- 
dians to the God-life, just as that chain 
of adobe linked the Monastery to the 
Church. With a sigh and a turn of the 
head I looked away. Off to the west, 
northward circling, I could trace the 
broken thread of wall that once en- 
closed a rolling meadow and century- 
old olive grove—still sentinaled by two 
towering palm trees. And beyond, 


way beyond, are the hills—the blessed, 
constant hills! And mountains, splen- 
did, passive, powerful like the early 
life that once dwelled, blessed and con- 
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tent, neath the very walls at my feet 
till—and my guide’s oft repeated words 
explaining the abandonment and doom 
of a once peaceful life rang in my ears 
—‘till the soldiers came!” 

But back to the Mission! Yes, I 
would like to have visited this San 
Fernando a few years ago. How en- 
tranced would I have been mid the 
broken shadows of this quaint, pioneer 
monument of Christianity. For then 
was the proud, unchecked ruin at its 
zenith, sacrificing its all to such an in- 
describable, méllow-toned symphony 
of yielding line and blended color as 
only the master hand of Time could 
have perfected ;—the lone, vesper win- 
dowed wall of the bell tower softly 
etched against the copper sheen of sun- 
set sky, a fantastic sentinel bending 
over the huge, crumbled mounds that 
once with it guarded the far-pealing 
chimes ;—great patches of brilliant sky 
glinting through a gaping roof of giant 
beams, weathered dull, warped and 
broken with the age-long weight of red, 
gabled tiles, here and there, still cling- 
ing stubbornly to roughly hewn ridge 
poles;—long, golden rays of a _ low- 
hanging sun streaming in above the 
half-wasted Western wall, touching the 
choir loft with flaming brightness and 
softly, reverently kissing the far, dark, 
vandal-scarred eastern wall where was 
wont to hang the great silver crucifix. 
Ah! I would like to have seen the 
grand old ruin then, ere the too tran- 
cient splendor of its picturesqueness 
had passed. 

















Discovery of Humboldt Bay 


As Described by a '49er to Louise McLean 


est discoveries are accidental, whe- 

ther scientific or geographical. Sir 

Isaac Newton came upon the law 
of gravitation by being hit in the face 
with an apple as it fell from the tree; 
Christopher Columbus ran into the 
American continent in trying to find a 
shorter route to India, and one could 
go on enumerating similar instances 
well known to history, and then tell 
that Sam Brannan, well known San 
Francisco pioneer, discovered Hum- 
boldt Bay while searching for the 
mouth of the Trinity River. 

There lives a man in San Francisco, 
now over ninety-two years of age, who 
is authority for that statement. He is 
James R. Duff, and he came to San 
Francisco in 1849, like thousands of 
others, to find gold that had been dis- 
covered in California. While not one 
of the party that went with Brannan 
on that voyage of discovery, Mr. Duff 
often heard the story from both Bran- 
nan and James T. Ryan, who accom- 
panied the former, and who was Mr. 
Duff’s brother-in-law; in fact, he was 
one of those who welcomed them upon 
their return. 

Like most stories of early California 
days, the tale of this voyage of dis- 
covery sounds as strange as any fiction, 
and seems stranger when one consid- 
ers that Brannan and Ryan and their 
companions were contemporaries of 
Mr. Duff who, in spite of his ninety- 
two years, retains vivid recollections 
of the early days of gold and of those 
prominent in the making of San Fran- 
cisco. 

All historians corroborate Mr. Duff's 
statement that Sam Brannan came to 
California early in ’46, and started a 
paper in San Francisco called the 


| T IS an historical fact that the great- 





“Star.” He was a Mormon, and came 
from Utah with a party of Mormons, 
all of whom, when the gold excitement 
came in ’48, abandoned journalism for 
the gold fields of the Trinity River, 
and there dug a fortune. 

News of their success came to the 
Mormon headquarters, and, according 
to Mr. Duff, the story leaked out and 
went the rounds in California that 
Brigham Young, the Mormon leader, 
had written to Sam Brannan that the 
gold he had found belonged to the 
Lord and should be sent to Him. 

Whereupon Brannan had returned 
the reply: 

“If the gold we have found is the 
Lord’s, let Him send an order for it, 
and it shall be delivered.” 

If further efforts to get this wealth 
to Salt Lake City were made they 
failed like the first one, because Sam 
Brannan remained in California, and 
in ’'49 was considered the richest man 
in San Francisco, owning the land 
from the northeast corner of Montgom- 
ery street to the northeast corner of 
Washington. 

But like many another “richest 
man” before and since, he wanted 
more, and thought that if the banks of 
the Trinity River were so rich then, 
the gravel gold would be more plenti- 
ful at the mouth of the river, which he 
figured must be somewhere on the 
coast north of San Francisco. 

Brannan dwelt on this idea so 
strongly that early in ’51 he called to- 
gether a number of his friends, includ- 
ing James T. Ryan, afterward a 
United States Senator from California, 
and chartered a fore and aft schooner 
to sail up the coast. The adventurers 
were confident of finding the mouth of 
the Trinity River, and equally confi- 











Logs impounded in a miil dam, preceding being cut into lumber, any size required to meet 


market demands. 


dent that they could load the schooner 
full of gold. Spurred by this prospect, 
the party was a merry one, but, alas, 
no river did they find. After many 
days they came upon the rough, high, 
rugged coast of Trinidad. 

They knew then that any outlet of 
that golden river was impossible be- 
yond that point, so they turned their 
course south, this time following more 
closely the shore line, which leveled 


off to a sandspit below the bluff of 
Trinidad. 

A few miles below this point they 
found the mouth of the Klamath River. 
Just why they came to the conclusion 
that the Trinity River must empty into 
the Klamath instead of having an out- 
let of its own, the narrator did not re- 
member, but their surmise was cor- 
rect; their primary search was ended, 
and they named the point of the outlet 
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Undercutting a big redwood tree. 
desired. 


“Eureka” (I have found it.) 

But they did not find sand glistening 
with golden ore, and sighing, bade 
farewell to their dream of a schooner 
filled with precious metal sailing into 
San Francisco harbor. 

Coasting down the sandspit below 
Eureka, the lookout above shouted to 
his mates that there was a fine bay 
on the other side of the sands. Know- 
ing that this water at least must have 
an outlet into the ocean, they sailed 
on, but when they found it, they also 
made the discovery, verified many 
times since, that the bar over which 
the waters of this new bay rushed to 
the ocean, made them well-nigh im- 
passable. 

But no entrance presented itself, so, 
seeing no other way, after they passed 
Table Bluff, which stands between the 
entrance of Humboldt Bay and the 
mouth of the Eel River, they cast an- 
chor, launched a row boat, rowed it 
ashore and carried the boat over the 
land to the shores of this newly dis- 
covered body of water. 

The nongenarian narrator of this 
tale remembers only the names of 
three men who were in that rowboat. 
They were Sam Brannan himself, Jas. 
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T. Ryan and a man named Wardwell. 
There were one or two more, the 
others of the party remaining in the 
schooner. These pioneer discoverers, 
having failed to find what they sought, 
were now eager to see what they had 
found, so they immediately launched 
the boat, and for the first time the 
waters of Humboldt Bay, named by 
them in honor of the great discoverer, 
were disturbed by oars guided by white 
men’s hands. 

There were Indians on the shores of 
this bay, Indians who followed the 
pale faced strangers as wonderingly as 
the red men who saw the sailors of 
Columbus fleet, and seemed to the 
men in the row boat to be kindly dis- 
posed toward them. So they rowed 
ashore and landed, wishing to see more 
of the trees that grew so thickly down 
to the water’s edge. 

But they had been deceived in the 
attitude of the Indians. Sam Brannan 
and his comrades were immediately 
seized, bound and thrown on the 
ground, while the Indians held a coun- 
cil of war as to the manner of their 
death. The men could tell that the 
red brothers liked their clothes, and 
it was for the sake of obtaining them 
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that they were to be condemned. 

Fortunately for them, however, the 
chief was opposed to killing them. He 
would not even permit them to be 
stripped of their clothes, but compro- 
mised with his followers by permitting 
them to cut off the buttons off the 
white men’s garments. 

So the richest man in San Francisco 
and a future United States Senator lay 
on the ground while the red savages 
greedily tore the buttons off the pale 
faces’ clothes. Then they cut the 
thongs that bound the white men, and 
threw them back into their boat with 
orders to return from whence they had 
come. 

Here the narrative fails to tell just 
how the brave discoverers were able 
to keep on their clothes for the rest of 
the voyage or how they expressed their 
feelings at such treatment. It is safe 
to conclude, however, that in a case 
of “buttons, or your life,” they were 
glad to get off with a loss of buttons. 
They continued their voyage in peace 
back to San Francisco, where they told 
of their great discovery. 

Mr. Ryan, who was convinced that 
the timber on the bay was equal to a 
discovery of gold, persuaded Mr. Duff 
to go back with him to cut that tim- 
ber for lumber with which to build 
wharves in San Francisco. 

Within a year they had started the 
first saw mill on Humboldt Bay, and 
the story of their efforts in that direc- 
tion would be a separate one in itself. 
Finally after cutting a million feet of 
lumber and loading it on four barges, 
they saw it all capsized crossing the 
bar at the entrance of Humboldt Bay. 
And lumber was then selling at $50 a 
thousand feet! 

The same button-loving Indians af- 
terward gave sufficient trouble for the 
Government to establish a fort there, 
called Fort Humboldt, and Colonel 
Buchanan was in charge, with a young 
captain named Ulysses S. Grant. 

The Duff and Ryan families lived 
for several years in Humboldt, but 
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An ordinary specimen of a big redwood tree. 


during the early days of the saw mill 
the men lived there alone. Mr. Duff 
told of a hunter, Seth Kinman, who 
supplied them with meat by shooting 
elks. Seth Kinman was also an 
avowed enemy of the red men, and shot 
an Indian on sight. He would come 
into their camp and remark casually: 

“IT saw an Indian through the trees, 
and looked down the barrel of my gun, 
and the Indian stubbed his toe.” And 
the camp followers knew that Kin- 
man’s unerring aim had made another 
dead Indian. 

With the horns of the elks he had 
shot, Kinman fashioned a chair, cover- 
ing the seat with hide and sent it as 
a present to the President, then James 
Buchanan. 

Thus Humboldt Bay was represented 
in the White House. 


















By Stanton Elliot 


rea 
In the Good Old Golden West Py 





Oh, a song I would be singin’ 
From this fair, Pacific Shore, 

To the chap who is a-clingin’ 

To a life that is a bore: 

There’s a country that’s a waitin’ 
With a welcome in the air 

For the pluck that’s up an’ laffin’ 
And the man who’s on the square; 


From the vast Sierra highland 

To the Colorado’s roar, 

From the Catalina Island 

To “The Canyon’s” rocky floor,— 
Oh, I love the easy freedom, 

And the luck that’s in the ground, 
And the loyal, royal spirit 

From the plains to Puget Sound. 


’Mid the Yellowstone's wild fountains 
And the Garden of the Gods, 

Round Yosemite’s parked mountains 
Where the golden sunset nods, 

Let me roam through Nature’s story,— 
Dream the dreams that wait for all 
Who would find a matchless glory 

In the magic of her call. 


Oh, there’s room for ev’ry mortal 

In the land I love the best, 

And there’s welcome in each portal 
In the good old Golden West,— 
Where the evergreens are mighty 
An’ all Nature fills the eyes, 

From the splendor of the Rockies 
To the West-Gate’s Paradise. 
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Beyond the Hills 


By Howard Hamilton 


“What lies o’er the hills to the North, ma mere?” 
“Higher and higher hills, 

Forests and flowers surpassing fair, 
Torrents and rippling rills: 

Long leagues of steel that the people ride 

To cities and towns at the ocean’s tide, 

And a sister nation side by side 
Her destiny fulfills.” 


“What lies o’er the hills to the South, ma mere ?” 
“A quarter of the earth; 

Lands where the keels of the earth repair, 
Beyond its greatest girth; 

Sincerity’s soul and the soul that feigns, 

Lacks of the lazy and labor’s gains, 

Freedom and virtue and sin in chains, 
Plenty and dreary dearth.” 


“What lies o’er the hills to the West, ma mere ?” 
“A mild and mighty main; 

The wares of the world its vessels bear 
Through many a trade-lane; 

Laughter and life, and love and worth, 

Sorrow and song, and death and birth, 

Hope and despair, and tears and mirth, 
Striving and loss and gain.” 


“What lies o’er the hills to the East, ma mere?” 
“Cities and plains and seas; 
And vast world markets flourish there, 
Prosperity’s golden keys: 
The spendthrift’s waste and the miser’s gold, 
The care-free young and the wise, wise old, 
Minds that sparkle and minds that mould, 
Full goblets and dead lees.” 


“And what’s beyond; what’s beyond the hills?” 
“The same, and still the same; 
The soldier battles, the peasant tills, 
From war and peace spring fame: 
Prophet and poet, and sinner and saint, 
Power’s abuses and pauper’s plaint, 
Hearts that conquer and hearts that faint, 
Till flickers out life’s flame. 














Hassan's Tale 


By H. Ahmed Noureddin Addis 


was rapidly nearing the distant 

mountain-tops, and still the 

weary caravan dragged on. 
Suddenly on the rise of a slight emi- 
nence our dust-sore, glare-dimmed eyes 
caught a speck of glistening white in 
the distance. 

“Look!” cried old Ali, the leader, 
upon whose experienced judgment 
rested the fortunes of our little cara- 
van, as he shaded his still keen eyes 
with a lean, gnarled hand. “If it 
please God, we shall pass the night in 
Demirkeuy. There stands the minaret 
of the Mosque of the Merciful at no 
great distance before us.” 

As he spoke the sun dipped behind 
the hills, and young Hassan, a farmer 
of the country, produced from his 
pocket a handful of olives and a flask 
of water, upon which, with a mur- 
mured “Bismillah,” he proceeded to 
break his fast. It was the Holy Month 
of Ramazan, but we others, in pursu- 
ance of the exemption from the fast 
accorded those upon a long journey, 
ate and drank as usual. With Hassan 
the case was different. He had joined 
us only that afternoon, and was going 
no farther than the village of Demir- 
keuy, where he was called on business 
connected with his farm. Most of the 
others were traveling on business of 
one sort or another. Some were mer- 
chants, others manufacturers, and still 
others were going on visits to their 
friends or relatives, while one young 
man was a student from Constantino- 
ple, who was going home for a short 
visit with his parents. 

In the whole caravan I was the only 
person who had no _ occupation—no 
definite object in making the journey. 


TT SUN, a yellow, flaming ball, 





I say I had no definite object, but that 
is scarcely true, for I had an object, 
or motive, rather—half-formulated 
though it was—and that was to inves- 
tigate the reports of disturbances—up- 
risings of greater or less extent, all 
serious enough, however, which had 
taken place among the considerable 
Armenian population of the part of 
the country through which we were 
at this time passing. In this matter 
I had kept my own counsel, although 
I knew that a word to any one of my 
friends who held high government po- 
sitions would have brought down upon 
me more pamphlets, circulars, official 
reports and other treatises upon the 
subject than old Nourri Effendi, the 
postman in our district, could carry at 
one load, and far more dry reading 
matter than I would wade through in 
a life-time. Besides, as is the case 
with most hare-brained youths who 
attempt to woo the muse of letters, I 
wanted first-hand knowledge, wanted 
to see with my own eyes and hear 
with my own ears, so as to introduce 
into my writings as much as possible 
of that elusive literary spice known as 
local color. So here I was with the 
caravan, and, to be absolutely candid, 
while I had undoubtedly absorbed an 
appreciable amount of local color, I 
had so far utterly failed to find one 
scrap of information that I sought. 
The various races and tribes with 
whom we were thrown in contact, and 
through whose villages we passed, 


- Turks, Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, etc., 


all appeared civil, law-abiding peo- 
ples; so much so that I had given up 
all idea of getting any information of 
the Armenian uprisings, and had some 
thought of dismissing the whole mat- 
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ter from my mind as a pure fabrica- 
tion. 

Being in this frame of mind, as we 
neared the village of Demirkeuy, I 
addressed myself to the young farmer 
Hassan, who had lately joined our 
caravan. 

“You must indeed have come far, 
Beyim,” he replied, “if you have never 
heard the story of our judge, the 
Cadi Abdullah Ibrahim Effendi, of 
Demirkeuy.” 

I shall never forget Hassan’s look 
of wonder as I disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of the story, as well as the ex- 
istence of the Cadi Abdullah Ibra- 
him. 

“It is a sad tale, my Bey. One that 
is well calculated to melt a heart of 
iron, but this evening when the camels 
are fed and we have dined, and all are 
comfortable within the caravanserai, I 
will tell it to you.” 

cs ok oo 

“It happened thus,” began Hassan 
later, when all were seated in the car- 
avanserai, and his low, musical voice 
could scarcely be heard above the 
noisy bubbling of the narghiles. 
“Many years ago when the Cadi Ab- 
dullah Ibrahim Effendi, at that time a 
young man, held court in this village, 
there came before him a celebrated 
case: an old Armenian woman, a 
widow named Papasian, was found in 
the miserable hovel where she made 
her home, cruelly murdered. Suspi- 
cion pointed to a certain Khosrov Cho- 
banian, an Armenian outlaw, well 
known for his daring as well as cruel 
deeds. This Khosrov was arrested 
and brought into court, where he was 
identified as the murderer by the little 
great-grandson of the old woman, who 
had been in her house at the time of 
the killing, and who recognized Khos- 
rov at the instant his eyes rested upon 
the outlaw’s face. 

“When Khosrov saw that the case 
was going strong against him his whole 
manner changed. From a bearing of 
scornful, untamed pride, he assumed 
an appearance of the most abject peni- 
tence. Casting himself at the feet of 


the Cadi Abdullah Ibrahim, he con- 
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fessed his guilt and begged for mercy. 
His family, he said, was starving, and 
the old woman was generally reputed 
to have a great store of money hidden 
about the hut where she lived, so he 
had gone to beg her assistance, but 
without result. The old woman had, 
he said, become so enraged at his de- 
mands that she had threatened his life 
with a rusty old musket which she 
produced from its hiding place, and 
in attempting to strike the weapon 
from her feeble hands he, overesti- 
mating her slight resistance, had in- 
flicted the wound which resulted in 
her death. 

“Whether the guilty wretch’s ill- 
contrived tale really deceived the Cadi 
or whether his naturally kind disposi- 
tion asserted itself in a flood of pity 
for the despicable creature at his feet, 
no one can tell. In any case he let 
the monster off with a sentence of ten 
years’ imprisonment. 

“Some years passed. Abdullah Ib- 
rahim Effendi had passed from young 
manhood to middle age. Yet no thread 
of gray marred the handsome brown 
beard—no hint of age dimmed his 
penetrating eye. Age and experience 
have but served to ripen that judicial 
mind which even in youth held out 
such brilliant promise; and the court 
of Cadi Abdullah Ibrahim was justly 
celebrated for the wisdom and jus- 
tice of his decisions. 

“Ore summer, after a long, weary 
session of the Cadi’s court which had 
dragged on from day to day and from 
week to week, through the hottest, 
most exhausting season of the year, at 
the earnest solicitations of his col- 
leagues, together with the zealous en- 
treaties of the Vali, himself, Abdul- 
lah Ibrahim Effendi consented to take 
a short vacation. So with his family 
and two servants he set out for a trip 
to the mountains in a carriage drawn 
by two fine Arabian horses. 

“Near the close of the second day 
of the Cadi’s outing the carriage was 
crossing a small mountain stream over 
a dangerously rocky road, when sud- 
denly ‘Dour’ cried a voice from the 
thicket which lined the roadway. The 














horses, taken by surprise, halted in 
obedience to the shouted command, 
and the servant who was driving was 
so completely astonished at the unex- 
pected occurrence that he dropped the 
reins, thus placing the carriage and its 
occupants at the mercy of the two 
armed bandits who appeared in the 
roadway, one from either side, and 
seized the reins which had slipped 
from the hands of the frightened ser- 
vant. 

“At the sight of the elder of the 
bandits the Cadj started back. ‘You!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘You—Khosrov Cho- 
banian.’ 

“*Yes. I am Khosrov Chobanian,’ 
replied the robber. ‘What of it?’ 

“‘Nothing, except that I am _ the 
Cadi Abdullah Ibrahim, of Demir- 
keuy, the judge who showed you 
mercy beyond your deserts when you 
were tried for the murder of the poor 
old widow Papasian.’ 

“*“Mercy—yes—ten years of mercy. 
Ten long weary years.’ And the Ar- 
menian laughed a mirthless laugh. 

“*Vet it was mercy, man. Only ten 
years for the most fiendish murder 
ever committed within my district. In 
any other court it would have been 
twenty years, more likely—yes, possi- 
bly the death sentence, for a crime 
such as yours.’ 

“Tt was not murder,’ grumbled the 
bandit, as he dropped his eyes, cowed 
for the instant before the honest eyes 
of the judge. ‘It was as I said at the 
trial, an accident—purely an accident.’ 

“What of the testimony of little 
Arshag, the old woman’s great-grand- 
son? He did not say it was an acci- 
dent.’ 

“Ves, the lying little devil—but 
mark my words, judge, when I was 
free again he paid dearly for his part 
in that business—just as all who bring 
suffering to Khosrov Chobanian must 
pay for it. Even now, if you care to 


look upon that hillside you-will find 
the rank mountain grass growing be- 
tween his whitened bones at the foot 
of the pointed stake upon which with 
my own hands I impaled his living 
body.’ 
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“‘*What! Yet another added to the 
already long list of your crimes? Ha- 
lid!’ cried the judge to his servant, as 
he sprang from his seat, ‘help me ar- 
rest these men.’ 

“The Cadi’s feet had scarcely 
touched the road before there burst 
forth out of the undergrowth a com- 
pany of fifteen to twenty men, all 
armed, and ferocious as their leader. 

“*Enough of the comedy,’ ex- 
claimed Khosrov, as his men gathered 
around him. ‘Let’s get to work.’ 

“In an instant the carriage was sur- 
rounded, and the judge with his ser- 
vant, who were already on the ground 
were roughly seized and led a few 
paces in advance. Then with no gen- 
tle hands, the Cadi’s wife and daugh- 
ter, a girl already entering young wo- 
manhood, with a young woman servant, 
were dragged out of the carriage and 
their veils stripped from them; then 
the three sons, all small children, were 
roughly pulled forth and ranged be- 
side their mother and sister. 

“*Bind them!’ ordered the bandit 
chief. 

“Ropes were produced and the 
prisoners bound securely, leaving a lit- 
tle slack in binding so that they might 
manage to walk. Then at the order of 
their chief the outlaws marched their 
prisoners to a little circular open space 
about twenty minutes’ walk from the 
deserted carriage.” 

At this point in his narrative, Has- 
san’s voice grew thick, and he ner- 
vously toyed with his chaplet of 
beads, as in little explosive gasps he 
told a story of which for the sheer re- 
volting horror of its details, I have 
never heard the equal. Upon witness- 
ing the terrible indignities to which 
the defenseless women were at first 
subjected, while the men of the party 
were forced to look on totally incap- 
able of rendering them the slightest 
aid, the strong-willed Cadi lost his 


' senses. But the small boys—the Cadi’s 


sons—were forced to sit and -witness 
the disgracing of their mother and sis- 
ter. And as he saw, the eldest of the 
boys yelled curses at the bandits— 
called upon God to punish them for 
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their crimes—until a bullet from the 
chief’s pistol stretched him motionless 
upon the earth. 

The young man’s speech gradually 
became more coherent as he went on: 
“With dashes of cold water they re- 
vived the fainting Cadi and the unfor- 
tunate women. Forming a circle about 
their chief, with the prisoners ranged 
before him, they played at holding 
court—but such a court was surely 
never held before—such travesty and 
devil’s mockery of justice. The judge 
was charged with passing sentence up- 
on the Armenian, Khosrov, and the 
others, servants and members of his 
family, were tried as his accomplices. 
The testimony was a mockery—no op- 
portunity was given for the prisoners 
to speak in their own behalf—in fact, 
none was wanted in that farce of a 
trial; it would have been useless. The 
verdict was, guilty—and the sentence, 
imposed upon all alike, was—death. 

“What death?” cried the bandit 
chief, in his assumed character of 
judge. 

I sat and observed, as far as my emo- 
tions would permit me to observe, the 
play of expression on the narrator’s 
face—the smouldering fires of bitter- 
ness in his dark, shining eyes, as he 
recounted in revolting detail the wran- 
gling of the bandits as to which form 
of death they should inflict upon their 
prisoners. To his listeners it was ob- 
vious that Hassen entered fully into 
sympathy with those unfortunate vic- 
tims of lust and hate, as one who him- 
self has suffered much—for often as 
he talked, his voice would break and 
fail him absolutely. 

The Armenians argued. First one 
torture was proposed, only to be cast 
aside as over-mild upon the mention of 
another that seemed to them more 
fiendish. Then the last suggested 
method would be discussed and dis- 
carded in favor of a worse. So it con- 


tinued until one black-faced wretch 
suggested a means of torture compared 
to which death upon the rack would 
seem a blessing, a sweet and gentle 
release of the soul from its earthly 
bondage. 


Upon this, then, they were 
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at last able to agree. 

But it seemed that just as they were 
about to undertake this devil’s business 
Khosrov, the leader, remembered sud- 
denly that their odious trade necessi- 
tated the band’s presence in another 
place some miles distant—and that 
there remained no time to carry out 
their plans. 

Some one moved that they carry 
their prisoners with them, and put them 
to the torture on the first occasion when 
time hung heavy on their hands and 
there was need of diversion. 

And thus they did. But on the route 
the extra burden of the prisoners be- 
coming cumbersome, they were dis- 
patched some time the following day 
with but little torture. 

“But what became of the bandits?” 
I asked Hassan, who seemed to have 
finished his tale, as he sat, his head 
sunk upon his breast. “And the poor 
little boy who was shot—was his body 
left as it lay to make a feast for the 
wolves ?” 

“The boy still lived. The bandit’s 
bullet left him weak and ill from loss 
of blood, yet consciousness never left 
him. That night when all was quiet 
he crept away, and a Kurdish shepard 
found him and cared for him until the 
wound was healed. Then he came back 
to Demirkeuy, and through his agency, 
Khosrov Chobanian and the other ban- 
dit leader were brought to justice.” 

“And what of the other murderers? 
Were they not punished as well ?” 

Hassan shook his head. “It was im- 
possible to identify them. Many were 
arrested, but it was impossible to fas- 
ten their guilt upon any except the 
chief and his second in command; the 
two who stopped the Cadi’s carriage 
that fatal afternoon.” 

“A horrible tale,” I commented for 
want of better observation. “A hor- 
rible tale, indeed. Yet bandits will be 
cruel, whatever may be their blood, 
and that they chanced to be Armenians 
is still no reason for hatred toward that 
race. Rather should we pity the peo- 
ple so disgraced by deeds of horror 
and cruelty.” 

“But listen; the end is yet to come.” 














And Hassan raised his flashing eyes 


to mine. ‘Understand, my Bey, that 
I hate no man for his race—still less 
tor his religion—yet I would have you 
hear my tale until the end, and pon- 
der what you hear. 

“The trial lagged, but still the proof 
was absolute. From day to day the 
new Cadj heard the witnesses, until 
finally Khosrov and his lieutenant 
were adjudged guilty. Because of the 
fiendish horror of their crimes, the sen- 
tence was death by the sword. 

“The morning of their execution the 
soldiers, whose duty it was to guard 
the prisoners, carried one man to the 
scaffold and led the other. The man 
they carried was the chief’s second, 
unconscious from fright at his ap- 
proaching end, and when they struck 
his coward’s head from his insensate 
body he still lay in that terror-inspired 
trance. The leader, Khosrov, though 
a braggart ever, stood boldly forth and 
cursed the soldiers who led him to his 
death. A cruel butcher—yet he was 
a brave man. And when the sword 
was poised to smite his head from off 
his shoulders, he raised his voice and 
cried: “Armenia,” and all the waiting 
multitude of his own race and creed 
that stood about the scaffold’s foot 
were moved to frenzy on hearing the 
cry: “Armenia, my country, I die for 
thee!’ 

“And now among his people that vil- 
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est of assassins, Khosrov Chobanian, 
is reckoned a patriot, a persecuted 
lover of Armenia who died in free- 
dom’s cause.” 

Hassan must have caught some look 
of interrogation or incredulity in my 
face, for he continued: “What of a 
peopie whose heroes are murderous 
cut-throats and bandits, whose great 
men—men whose names they link with 
that of the All Merciful, were lust-in- 
flamed butchers, the horror of whose 
cruelties becomes odious—sickening 
to repeat? What, I ask you, my Bey, 
can we expect—what must we expect 
of such a nation?” 

I shook my head, at a loss for words 
to make reply, when an old man who 
had been sitting in the shadow, and to 
whom I had previously given no atten- 
tion, jumped to his feet and rushed to- 
ward Hassan. 

“That’s a lie,” he began hoarsely; 
“it’s all a lie. I knew Khosrox Cho- 
banian, and,” his voice grew louder as 
it vibrated in the intensity of his emo- 
tion, “I bear witness that he was a 
true patriot and died a martyr’s death.” 

“A lie, is it?” Hassan flung the 
words back at the other, as with a 
quick motion of his hand he pulled 
down his collar until all could see a 
drawn red mark upon his breast. 
“Look!” he cried, “this is the mark of 
Khosrov Chobanian’s bullet. I am the 
Cadi’s son.” 
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Attuned are souls of singers . 


. . Give me pause, 


Ye who have sensed Song’s pain-sweet ecstasies, 
And, sensing, drunk Life’s nectar to the lees! 
To-day my pen would fain transcend the laws 

Of Rhythm—or else some vagrant, lone Muse awes 
My fancy with her measures! Crooning seas 

Call out to me; your far-off Arabies 

At last are mine; the gleaming star-dust draws 

A trail for Lotus feet, and I shall go— 

Ah, thither, where the mosque stands by the blue, 
Wild waters; where those dusky eyes I know 

But in my dreams may smile on me (Oh, Rue, 

I lift my chalice!) and the Amaranths blow 

Their fragrance in my face, like dreams come true! 





Jo. HARTMAN. 








Wanted---A Plain Stenographer 


By Gertrude Wall Orton 


HAT’S the idea, A. J., pick out 
a plain girl with good, horse 
sense,” said George Bostwick, 
our secretary. 
“Well, how’s this?” I asked, read- 
ing him the copy for an advertisement 
I had just written. 


“WANTED—A reliable sstenogra- 
pher of plain appearance for. P 





“Oh, that won’t do, A. J., that won’t 
do at all,” he said, with a twinkle of 
amusement in his hazel eyes. “Can 
you imagine any woman admitting that 
she is plain? Why, you wouldn’t get 
a single answer to an ad. like that! 
Just put in a regular notice and pick 
out the plainest one yourself.” 

“No, this is all right, and it is going 
in just as it is,” I affirmed. ‘When 
they see this, they will know what they 
are up against, and I won’t have to 
turn so many down.” 

I was really desperate about the 
matter. Within four years we had 
thirteen different stenographers in our 
Honolulu office. It seemed just as 
though every single man in the Islands 
were standing around waiting for a 
chance to marry one of our stenogra- 
phers. No matter how strenuously the 
applicants would protest—before the 
steamer sailed—that they didn’t ever 
intend to get married, that it was the 
last thing they were thinking of, that 
they wouldn’t marry the best man on 
earth, that nothing would ever induce 
them to change their minds—they 


sooner or later—mostly sooner—lis- 
tened to the voice of the siren, in the 
form of a persuasive would-be husband 
and gave us the go-bye. Actually, it 
had gotten to be a joke down there. As 
soon as a new stenographer would ap- 





pear in the office, everybody in town 
would be making bets as to how soon 
it would be before she would marry. 
Now, I am not making any objection 
to matrimony, mind you. Matrimony 
is all right in its place, but it became 
very tiresome, to put it in mild lan- 
guage, to hunt up a new stenographer 
every few months and send her down 
there to be married to some fellow I’d 
never seen nor heard of. This firm 
is no matrimonial bureau—it’s Cole- 
man & Co., Importers. 

After I had sent Number Thirteen 
down, I thought perhaps the hoodoo 
would be lifted, and I really did have 
a rest for over eight months. Actually 
I believe I commenced to gain weight, 
not having to worry every time the 
Pacific Mail came in for fear there 
might be a letter from Al. Woodbridge, 
Manager of the Honolulu office, en- 
closing the resignation of his steno- 
grapher, and asking for her successor. 
But out of a perfectly clear sky came 
a cable from Woodbridge, saying that 
number Thirteen had eloped with a 
planter from Hilo, and asking me to 
rush a stenographer down on the first 
steamer. That wasn’t such an easy 
matter as he seemed to think it, and 
the mail came in before I could lay 
my hands on one, bringing a letter 
from Woodbridge on the stenographer 
matter, and giving specifications as to 
what kind of a girl he thought might 
stay by the job for more than a few 
months. The letter was full of sug- 
gestions as to what kind of a person 
to get. 

“Pick out a plain girl—one pretty 
well along in years. I don’t want an 
old pelican who will want to run the 
office herself, but some reliable, ma- 
ture person who will not be likely to 




















catch this marriage bug and leave us 
in the lurch.” 

“Woodbridge has the right idea,” 
Bostwick reiterated. “If you can get 
a girl of that sort, you will have the 
matter settled for good. But take my 
word for it, you won’t get anybody to 
answer that ad.” 

It was easy enough for Woodbridge 
and Bostwick to make suggestions. 
They were always making sugges- 
tions, most of which, however, didn’t 
- work out so well in practice as they 
sounded in theory. Experience has 
taught me that while my own ideas 
might not be considered brilliant, in 
the long run they at least prove to 
have a practical working basis. As it 
was up to me, in this case, to find the 
girl, I decided to try the ad., anyhow, 
so I sent the boy off with it, and in the 
morning it appeared in the papers. 

Over night I had come to the con- 
clusion that Bostwick was right: no 
girl would answer an advertisement 
that labeled her as plain. If a girl 
isn’t beautiful she usually consoles 
herself with the thought that she has 
“charm,” whatever that is; and who, 
that has “charm,” would consider her- 
self plain? 

When I arrived at the office the next 
morning I was far from prepared for 
the sight that greeted me. The outside 
office was crammed full of spring mil- 
linery; all the chairs were occupied, 
and it was a case of standing room 
only. I squeezed through into my 
private office, but what I saw of those 
girls during my laborious entrance 
made me boiling hot. Before I opened 
my desk I looked through the glass 
partition, and confirmed my hurried 
observations. They were as _ hand- 
some a lot of girls as I have ever seen! 

“What a mess,” I groaned, falling 
into my chair, just as Bostwick opened 
his door, looking in with a silly grin. 

“Going into the theatrical business, 
A. J.? There’s fine material out there 
for the chorus.” 

“That’s enough from you, George. 
This is nothing to joke about. How 
many are there, anyhow?” 

“Oh, about sixteen.” 
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“How would it be to go out and tell 
them the vacancy is filled; that would 
be the quickest way.” 

“Better see them, I think. There 
might be one to suit,” he advised. “I'll 
sit over here in the corner and size 
them up, and cough when I think you 
have got one who might do.” 

I agreed to this and interviewed the 
whole lot. They were a mighty bright 
lot of girls, and if it were not for their 
good looks, any one of them might 
have been acceptable. There was one 
who might have passed, but Bostwick 
said her voice sounded like a silver 
bell, and a wedding bell at that, so I 
had to let her go with the rest. 

“Great Scott, man! Isn’t there a 
plain stenographer in this town ?” I ex- 
claimed, as the door closed behind the 
last one. 

“Maybe not, A. J.,” said Bostwick, 
who is something of a poet. “No wo- 
man with intelligence or sweetness of 
character is entirely unattractive.” 

“Well, there must be one some- 
where, and I’m going out to find her,” I 
snorted, and I took my hat and went 
out. Really, my idea was to go out 
and lassoo the first homely woman I 
saw, but as I entered the elevator, I 
thought of the typewriter agency em- 
ployment office, so went there, instead. 
I told them what I wanted, a girl who 
was quick and intelligent, but not so 
good looking that every man who saw 
her would want to marry her. They 
promised to do their best, so I went 
back to my office somewhat mollified. 

There were two stenographers from 
the agency waiting when I returned 
from lunch. The first one answered 
requirements as far as looks were con- 
cerned, all right. She looked like the 
caricature of a_ school-teacher, and 
talked like Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, and then some. If I had 
carried a grudge against Woodbridge 
I would have sent her down. ; 

’ The other was a little slip of a wo- 
man about thirty-five, and about as 
tall as my shoulder. She filled out the 
blank we always use for applications, 
and I noticed that she was a widow and 
her name was Mrs. Ludlow. She was 
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just the sort of a person I feel per- 
fectly frank with, so after going over 
the routine questions, I told her how 
things were —an epidemic of marriages 
in the Honolulu office, and that I was 
supposed °o put an end to them. 

“We're not going to take any 
chances on sending another stenogra- 
pher down there to have her marry 
and leave us in the lurch again. It’s 
too expensive—we have to pay her 
passage down—and besides, it lowers 
the efficiency of the office. So we’ve 
decided to have future applicants sign 
an agreement to stay at least two 
years.” 

“Two years,” she deliberaied. ‘““Why, 
that’s not bad at all. Two years go 
very quickly. But suppose you decide 
that I am not satisfactory before that 
time elapses ?” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” I as- 
sured her. “If you'll agree to stay 
with us for two years, we'll hold up 
our end and keep you that long.” 

“All right, then, bring out your con- 
tract,” she decided. 

“You're sure you'll not want to get 
married before then?” 

“Positive. I’m what you might call 
immune from anything of that kind.” 

I thought her voice sounded some- 
what sad as she said this, so I com- 
menced to talk about the Islands, the 
ideal climate, and so on—and one 
thing led to another, until we had been 
talking for over an hour. She seemed 
anxious to get away from the United 
States, and said she had been in Mex- 
ico several years and liked the tropics 
immensely. She gave me a lot of ref- 
erences, but I never bothered about 
any of them, as I consider myself a 
pretty good judge of people, and I 
liked her manner and her looks. She 
wasn’t pretty or handsome after con- 
ventional standards, though she did 
have great big eloquent eyes that 
might do considerable damage. But 
she was a widow and old enough not to 
be wanting to marry the first man that 
came along, and furthermore—wasn’t 
she willing, yes, anxious to sign the 
two years’ contract? 

Of course I accepted her, and gave 
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her a letter to Al. Woodbridge. The 
steamer was to sail in two days, so I 
made out an order for her ticket and 
told her I’d be down at the steamer to 
see her off. I called Bostwick in and 
introduced them, and he thought just 
as I did, that she was the very per- 
son we had been looking for. 

“That’s a mighty nice little woman, 
A. J., and safe, too. I'll bet there’s 
no marrying nonsense about her,” he 
said. 

“Well, we have her word in writing ° 
that she’ll stay with us for two years, 
so we should worry about her marry- 
ing!” 

I went down to see her off and we 
had another nice little chat. I jollied 
her all I could, fearing she might feel 
blue going away all alone, but she was 
in high spirits. I wished her good 
luck, and after the steamer sailed, I 
really regretted that she was going to 
Honolulu, and wished I had offered 
her an opening in our city office. 

In a few weeks, Al. Woodbridge 
wrote, saying that Mrs. Ludlow had 
arrived, and congratulating me upon 
my perspicacity, saying she had al- 
ready made herself almost indispensi- 
ble. “This is the first time,” he wrote, 
“that you have shown any ray of in- 
telligence in sending us a stenogra- 
pher.” 

Months flew by, and the Honolulu 
stenographer matter was a trouble of 
the past. Incident to some changes in 
our operations, I made a trip to Man- 
ila with a view to enlarging our offices 
there. Three months of hard work, 
and I was worn out, and looked for- 
ward to a rest and a good time in Hon- 
olulu on my return trip. 

The steamer docked in the early 
forenoon. Woodbridge met me and we 
at once went back to the office on 
Merchant street. I asked about vari- 
ous things—among them Mrs. Ludlow. 

“Yes, she’s all right, and a wonder,” 
he answered. “She lives with the 
Mullers—old friends, I believe, from 
the East. She’s strictly business in 
the office, but outside—I’ll leave it to 
you to see for yourself. Believe me, 
she has one good time. She’s a mighty 














nice little lady at that, and as clever 
as they are made. She’s improved in 
looks, too, since she came.” 

But I wasn’t at all prepared to find 
such a change in her. Actually, she 
had dropped half a dozen years in as 
many months, and her eyes that had 
impressed me as being sad and mel- 
ancholy, now had the frank, half- 
amused expression of one who regards 
life as a rollicking comedy. 

“You haven’t regretted signing that 
contract yet, have you?” I asked, af- 
ter exchanging greetings. 

“Not in the least; that is, I haven’t 
seen anybody yet to make me regret 
it,” she added. 

“See here,” put in Woodbridge, 
“that’s a kind of a slam on people 
around this office, isn’t it? It seems 
to me that Mrs. Ludlow is mighty par- 
ticular.” 

“In view of the contract, you would 
not want me to feel otherwise,” she 
remonstrated, looking from Wood- 
bridge to me. 

“Being particular is a good fault,” 
I assured her. “And if any one tries 
to get you to change your mind about 
this contract, you just tell me and I'll 
finish him. I can be a dangerous man 
when I try.” 

That night Woodbridge and I went 
to dinner down at Waikiki Beach. It 
was a perfect Hawaiian night, and the 
usual crowd was dancing on the ve- 
randah. There were about a dozen 
couples on the floor, and we stopped to 
watch them a few minutes “walking 
the dog.” 

“There she is, as usual, with the 
cubs,” Woodbridge was growling. “If 
she would take up with grown men it 
wouldn’t be so bad, but it makes me 
sick to see that crowd of cubs perpet- 
ually following her around.” 

Somewhat puzzled, I followed his 
gaze and saw Mrs. Ludlow. She was 
easily the most graceful and attrac- 


tive, though perhaps not the prettiest, © 


woman on the floor. Her partner was 


a clean cut, good looking lad of about 
twenty-two. 

“It’s the only thing against her, but 
in my opinion it’s simply disgusting.” 
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Woodbridge looked as though a crime, 
little short of murder, had been com- 
mitted. 

“Why so peeved,” I questioned. 
“Hasn’t she a right to dance if she en- 
joys it? You say she is a wonder at 
the office.” 

“I don’t care what she does. She 
can hang from a telegraph pole if she 
likes to, if she’d only keep away from 
those kindergartners.” 

“What’s the matter with them? That 
young fellow she is with seems to be 
a decent looking enough chap.” 

“It isn’t that. They are all right 
themselves, but it’s the looks of the 
thing! A woman of her age ought to 
choose men friends, not a_ pack of 
boys.” 

“Well, it is quite sensible of her, I 
think,” I volunteered. “‘She can be 
good friends with boys like that with- 
out any danger of wanting to marry 
any of them.” 

“Come on, let’s go. It is sickening to 
look at.” 

Just then Mrs. Ludlow spied us. She 
bowed and smiled, and would, I am 
sure, have joined us, but Woodbridge 
grouchily pulled me out. 

“It’s the same thing ali the time,” 
he continued. “She goes everywhere 
and sees everything, but it’s always 
with some cub. I think some one 
ought to put a stop to it.” 

“Why don’t you speak to her then, 
if it upsets you so. But maybe she’s 
lonesome and goes with them for lack 
of some one older and more congen- 
ial.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he growled. 
“She has had plenty of chances to go 
with more suitable persons, and it’s 
her own fault.” 

“How do you know she has had 
other chances?” The matter was 
getting interesting. 

“Well, I’ve asked her out myself a 
few times.” 

“So? And she turned you down?” 

A light was beginning to dawn on 
my dense consciousness. 

“Oh, she accepted a couple of 
times.” 

He lapsed into a moody silence, but 
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I had heard enough to see how the 
land lay. Woodbridge himself had a 
“case” on Mrs. Ludlow. 

I was up to my neck in work the 
next few days, but even so it didn’t 
take long to see that Woodbridge spent 
more time than specifications called 
for in talking and dictating to Mrs. 
Ludlow. It got on my nerves to see 
him sitting in his private office moon- 
ing out at her through the curtains. 
She appeared perfectly oblivious of 
him, and went about her work uncon- 
cerned and carefree. One time I un- 
intentionally overheard him talking to 
her—he suggested that they take din- 
ner together Sunday. 

“T really couldn’t arrange to do it,” 
I heard her say, and she found an ex- 
cuse to look up something in the filing 
room. 

I thought about them both a good 
deal, and wondered if she wouldn’t 
encourage Woodbridge a little more 
if she didn’t feel herself tied to the 
terms of that contract, as he was a 
very fine fellow, good looking and a 
gentleman in every way. But I felt 
pretty sore at him, as I considered that 
it was his duty to keep himself in the 
background now that we had some 
one who might stay with us, and to 
make it as easy as possible for her. 

Sunday, Woodbridge took me in his 
car out to Makapuu Point. Coming 
back, about nine miles from home, we 
came across a machine with a broken 
axle laid up by the roadside. We 
stopped a minute to see it we could 
lend a hand, and who should pop out 
on us but Mrs. Ludlow. She and the 
Mullers had been’out for the day and 
were coming home when the axle 
broke. We took the ladies in with us 
while Mr. Muller made arrangements 
with a nearby garage to have the axle 
fixed up. Mrs. Muller insisted upon 
our taking dinner at their home that 
evening, so I had an opportunity to 
get really acquainted with Mrs. Lud- 
low. We had the best kind of a time, 
and before the evening was half over 
I had discovered that Mrs. Ludlow and 
I had exactly the same tastes and opin- 
ions. 
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The next day I seemed to be pos- 
sessed. Lord knows there was enough 
work to be done, but I simply couldn’t 
settle down to it. The only thing I 
could think of was Mrs. Ludlow’s eyes. 
“Are they blue or brown, are they blue 
or brown?” I found myself constantly 
questioning, until finally I got dis- 
gusted and went up to the office to find 
out. Luck was against me, for she 
wasn’t in. She had gone over to the 
Trust Company with some papers, 
and wouldn’t be back all afternoon. I 
hung around the office, thinking she 
might possibly show up later, until one 
of the clerks asked me if I wasn’t feel- 
ing well. I went back to the hotel and 
phoned her at Muller’s. I told her I 
wanted to talk over some business mat- 
ters with her, and she consented to 
take dinner with me. I found out that 
her eyes were blue, but one would 
suppose they were brown on account 
of her lashes being so long and black. 
I had to look several times to make 
sure, myself. After dinner, she of- 
fered to teach me to one-step, and as I 
didn’t become expert in one lesson, we 
had to keep it up for a week or more. 
I never realized before how much 
pleasure one could get from dancing. 

Woodbridge commenced to act in a 
very peculiar manner. He buried him- 
self in work, which in itself is very 
commendable, but all his social in- 
stincts died a sudden death. Whenever 
I suggested going anywhere he always 
had some important work that required 
immediate attention, so I naturally 
looked to Mrs. Ludlow for companion- 
ship, and as our tastes were identical, 
I couldn’t have been better pleased. 

I outstayed my time over three 
weeks longer than my original inten- 
tions, but if the manager of a concern 
can’t do what he wants to with his own 
time, who can? Bostwick cabled five 
times about a matter which he thought 
I ought to handle myself personally, 
and as it was one of the largest deals 
we had had in years, I finally decided 
to leave. 

That last evening I drove Mrs. Lud- 
low out toward Makapuu—it was our 
favorite ride for some reason. Just 











before we got home we passed a 
crowd of “Malahini” tourists, who 
were murdering “Aloha” on ukeleles, 
which they had evidently just pur- 
chased. 

“It doesn’t sound much like the 
‘Aloha’ played by the band when the 
steamer leaves, does it?” she said. 
Then after a pause: “Just think, to- 
morrow you will be gliding away from 
us to those strains.” 

“To-morrow!” The word had a 
ghastly sound. 

“T shall miss you very much,” she 
was saying slowly. 

“All at once I saw what my going 
meant. No more drives along the 
beach, no more walks under those big, 
luminous stars, no more dancing on the 
verandah in the soft Hawaiian night. 
But it wasn’t the beach, it wasn’t the 
dancing, and it wasn’t even the Ha- 
waiian enchantment that I wanted—it 
was she, my mate. 

“Come back with me—I want you; 
I want you to marry me,” I stammered. 

I took her hands in mine and she 
didn’t object. 
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“You will come ?” 
“How can I?” she whispered. 
“Is there anything—anything in our 


way.” It was inconceivable that she 
didn’t care for me, a monstrous thought 
which I pushed away in horror. 

“Yes, there is—something.” 

“Tell me, then, what is it,” I cried 
in desperation. 

I looked at her in agonizing sus- 
pense. The imp of laughter danced 
in her eyes. 

“The contract!” she answered. 

“Darn the contract,” I cried in tri- 
umph, taking her in my arms. “I 
made it and I can break it. It is dead 
and annihilated. You'll come?” 

She stopped laughing. 

“Yes,” she said, “I'll come.” 


* * * * 


I have decided that it would be in- 
human to expect any one to live up to 
this contract again, but the stenogra- 
pher matter doesn’t bother me any 
more. We now have a male stenogra- 
pher in our Hawaiian office. This was 
my wife’s suggestion. 
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{A Favorite Mountain of John Muir) 


There is a peak with mild gray walls, and snow 
Spread round it like soft ermine, to a lake 

That shines with dawn gold when the birds awake 
And the cold, gentle morning-whispers blow 


First on its straight rock-spire rests the glow 

Of day, when eastern clouds begin to break; 

And here, when summer melts the last soft flake, 
Cassiope and flaming snow-plants grow. 


This is Muir’s temple of the upper skies, 
Where, in cool dawns, he stood to watch the light 
Of morning spread, till meadows gleamed afar; 


And in the eve, when regal color dies, 
The high expanse of snowy summits, bright 
Under the silence of the evening star. 





THOMAS GORDON LUKE. 















The 


Vow 


By Farnsworth Wright 


COLD December rain was 
A falling, but it was uncomfort- 

ably warm inside of the train 

that rolled slowly westward 
toward Liege. The gray haired, portly 
German who shared my compartment 
mopped his face with a handkerchief, 
rose and paced slowly back and forth. 
Then he abruptly resumed his seat, 
and stared out of the car window at the 
gently rolling fields, from which all 
traces of the great war had disap- 
peared. 

I had already studied him minutely. 
The nobility of his bearing attracted 
me, and something in his expression 
fascinated me. He seemed like one 
who had endured some terrible ordeal, 
which had impressed itself into his 
life and recorded itself indelibly on 
his face. 

As if he felt my gaze, he suddenly 
looked up, and his eyes met mine. 
Abashed at being caught staring, I 
pulled from my pocket a newspaper 
and proceeded to peruse it, although 
I already had mastered its contents 
long before the German boarded the 
train at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The German noticed the newspaper, 
glanced at my face, and then looked 
at the paper again. All this I saw out 
of the corner of my eye. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he said, in a rich, 
sonorous voice, his accent only slightly 
suggesting his German origin. “I no- 
tice that you are reading the Chicago 
Tribune. May I ask whether you are 
an American?” 

“Yes,” I answered, thinking that he 
was probably a German who had lived 
in the United States. 

“Your country fascinates me,” he 
continued, “and I always enjoy talking 
to Americans, or to my fellow country- 


men who have lived in America. It is 
the world’s great melting pot, where 
peoples of different races and religions 
dwell in peace and amity together, ani- 
mated by the same ideals, and co-oper- 
ating one with another. The lesson of 
America will one day bring the Inter- 
national Republic.” 

I looked at him intently, trying to 
form a correct estimate of him. He 
was plainly an idealist, yet he seemed 
also a man who had lived through great 
experiences. 

“So you are an internationalist,” I 
remarked. “One meets thern every- 
where since the ending of the Great 
War.” 

“TI was an internationalist even be- 


fore the war,” he said, somewhat 
proudly. “My belief in international- 
ism never faltered, even when the 


world was turned into a madhouse.” 

“Then you were not a soldier?” I 
suggested. 

“TI was a soldier despite my beliefs,” 
he explained. “And yet my beliefs 
had much to do with my part in the 
war. 

“I was with the first of the gray- 
clad legions that swept over this re- 
gion. I took part in the first infantry 
charge against the canncen-battered 
forts of Liege, before the war became 
a siege-battle of trenches. But I went 
into battle without the spiritual exal- 
tation that animated my comrades and 
made them glad to die for the Father- 
land. My heart revolted at the part 
I was playing. It was not that my 
soul cried out against the wrong to lit- 
tle Belgium, for I would have felt the 
same way toward Russia or England 
or France. Before the forts of Liege I 
sought release from my soul-torment, 
but I bore a charmed life. Instead of 

















death I received the Iron Cross for 
valor.” 

His face displayed a noble dignity 
such as I have seldom seen. His soft 
gray eyes seemed to fill with memo- 
ries, to embrace the past and not the 
present in their field of vision. Even 
his fierce, stubby gray mustache could 
not frustrate the tenderness of those 
compassionate eyes. 

“I fought through the war without 
receiving a scratch,” he went on. “Once 
I nearly gained the death I coveted, 
but it was denied me. I brought my 
dearest friend into the grave instead.” 

“Some dear college chum?” I haz- 
arded. 

“Yes,” he answered. “He laid down 
his life for me, and I am going now to 
visit his grave. He died in Flanders.” 

“You say you were friends in col- 
lege,” I said. “Was it at Heidel- 
berg P?” 

“At Oxford,” he replied. 

“Then your dead comrade was an 
Englishman!” I exclaimed. 

“No. He was a Frenchman.” 

“How on earth did you, a German, 
come to be the chum of a Frenchman 
in an English university? And how 
did you meet on the battlefield? As 
foes or as friends? By accident, or by 
tryst?” 

“There were three of us,” he ex- 
plained. “One was an Englishman, 
one a Frenchman, and I was a Ger- 
man. We represented three diverse 
races, three dissimilar languages, yet 
no comrades ever loved each other 
more whole-heartedly than we three. 
We were true Corda Fratres, which is 
Latin for ‘Brothers in Heart.’ 

“Filled with the spirit of interna- 
tionalism and human brotherhood, we 
felt that our experience was but the 
forerunner of a similar feeling that 
some day would sweep over the world 
and break down the barriers of nation- 
alism everywhere. So we met one night 
in my room and pledged ourselves to 
citizenship in the great World Com- 
monwealth. Gone for us, we declared, 
were the ties that bound us to our na- 
tive countries. Henceforward we 
would live for no single nation, but 
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for the world. I solemnly renounced 
my allegiance to Germany, and my 
comrades renounced their devotion to 
France and England. We failed to 
see that nationalism must be the basis 
for internationalism. A man does not 
renounce his family to become a mem- 
ber of his city or his country. He is 
at once a citizen of his nation and his 
district. If he is not a loyal member 
of his family, a good citizen of his 
town, he cannot truly be a citizen of 
his country. We failed to see that we 
must be true citizens of our nations to 
be citizens of the world. But I am 
digressing. 

“We pledged ourselves never to 
bear arms for our individual countries, 
and we became citizens of the world 
brotherhood. We named Christmas 
Day, the anniversary of our vow, as a 
day of tryst, and agreed to renew our 
vow each year on that day. We signed 
the pledge with pens dipped in our 
own veins, as a token that the same 
blood flowed through us in spite of our 
different nationalities. We affixed our. 
names according to the alphabetical 
order of the Esperanto names of our 
countries, Anglujo, Francujo and Ger- 
manujo: Harold William Hazelwood, 
Alfred Bonnet, Heinrich Schmid. 

“The next summer saw us each in 
his own country. Then came the 
thunderclap. Europe speedily be- 
came a slaughter-house. 

“A wave of patriotic fervor swept 
each country, and even those pacificists 
and socialists who had preached the 
general strike as a preventive of war 
rushed to the colors. Among them was 
Hazelwood, my English comrade, 
stricken by the enlistment fever which 
hit the English universities like a pes- 
tilence. He entered an English drill 
camp, and became a soldier of the 
king. Alfred Bonnet and I had no 
choice. We were receiving military 
training from our governments at that 


‘time, and were at once rushed to the 


front. 
“The months that followed were 
like a nightmare. At first we ad- 


vanced rapidly, overrunning Belgium 
and northern France like an onrushing 
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tidal wave, by sheer force of men 
and guns. Village after village, city 
after city, fell to us without offering 
much resistance, except at Liege and 
Namur, where the Belgians made a 
heroic stand. Then the Battle of the 
Marne was fought, and the opposing 
armies dug themselves into the earth. 
The trench lines stretched from Swit- 
zerland to the North Sea. 

“One day I was ordered to report 
to my general. I was at that time in 
Flanders. 

“Private Schmid,’ said the general, 
‘I am informed that you speak both 


French and English like a native. Is 
it true?’ 
“*My pronunciation has _ been 


praised by natives of those two coun- 
tries,’ I replied. 

“ ‘Private Schmid,’ the general con- 
tinued, ‘you have received the Iron 
Cross for valor. Your courage is un- 
questioned, and we wish to make fur- 
ther use of it. You will be fitted with 
a French uniform, given a name and 

_full details regarding the French regi- 

ment to which you will belong. The 
man whose name you will bear is a 
prisoner in our hands, and he bears 
a close resemblance to you. You will 
seek out his regiment, impersonate the 
captured Henri Martel, and bring back 
certain information which we require. 
Report to me at midnight in your 
French uniform, when you will receive 
final instructions and be passed 
through our lines.’ 

“The assignment pleased me because 
of its very danger. There seemed but 
little chance to impersonate Henri 
Martel successfully among those who 
knew him. I would cease to be an ac- 
credited murderer, for I would be put 
to death as a spy. 

“T shaved off my mustache, got into 
the enemy’s lines, it matters not how, 
and found Henry Martel’s regiment. 
So little of it was left that it was joined 
to another command, and there re- 
mained only one or two men who had 
known Henri Martel. They did not 

discover the deception. 

“I obtained the information that my 
general wanted, and then I was ready 
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in my 


to escape. I hid my notes 
boots. 

“It was Christmas Day. I was to go 
on sentry duty that night. I watched 
the great shells mount from the French 
guns behind me, and flit through the 
air with a dull whine, like foul bats, 
and now and then a German shell 
plopped into the ground near me. They 
made a hideous noise, plowing holes 
into the earth as if they wanted to get 
back to the infernal regions where 
they belonged. I watched the cannons 
spit fire. I heard an occasional dull 
roar, miles away to the north, from 
our huge German forty-twos, which 
the English soldiers called Jack John- 
sons because of the clouds of black 
smoke which they belched. I had 
seen those monsters pounding Liege in 
the first days of the war, and I thought 
they must surely succeed in blasting a 
path to Calais and Paris, and even to 
Dover and London. Nothing seemed 
able to stand against them. 

“My spirits sank lower and lower 
as my hour approached to go on sen- 
try duty. At last the minute came. I 
received the countersign, and took my 
place in a sort of listening pit, with a 
telephone by my side to give a quick 
alarm in case of attack. 

“I was preparing to make my flight, 
when through the communicating 
trench a smail group approached, in 
command of a lieutenant. It was a 
party of newspaper correspondents. 
With them was an Englishman who 
had been wounded in the arm. He was 
acting as interpreter between the 
French and British soldiers, for his 
wound unfitted him for other military 
duty. 

“T did not at first notice the young 
lieutenant, for my eyes were popping 
out of my head at sight of the inter- 
preter. It was my English comrade, 
Hazelwood. 

“He started when he saw me. Then 
he gazed intently into my face to as- 
sure himself that it was really I. He 
strove to conceal his recognition of me, 
so as not to doom me, but even his im- 
passive English face could not become 
a mask after that unexpected meeting. 
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“The lieutenant addressed him, but 
Hazelwood did not hear. The lieuten- 
ant saw the direction of his gaze, and 
raised a flashlight to my face. 

“ ‘Heinrich!’ he ejaculated, recoiling 
a pace. 

“The lieutenant was Alfred Bonnet. 

“ ‘Alfred!’ I exclaimed. ‘It is you! 
And Harold is here, too! Do you re- 
member? This is our trysting day! 
But I am discovered, and now I will 
find the death I have sought ever since 
I was forced to bear arms against my 
brothers. I am a German spy. 

“‘Oh, Heinrich, this is indeed the 
day of our tryst,’ put in Hazelwood, in 
English. ‘We swore eternal friend- 
ship, but in this tragic moment we are 
‘met as enemies!’ 

“Wait for me in the communicat- 
ing trench,’ Bonnet ordered. ‘I wish a 
few words with this German before I 
give him into custody.’ 

“The soldiers and correspondents 
withdrew, and Hazelwood went with 
them, leaving me alone with Bonnet. 

“ ‘Heinrich, I am desolated,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I cannot let you perish. 
Promise that you will never use against 
France any military information you 
have gained, and you shall escape.’ 

“ ‘Alfred,’ I replied, ‘I have violated 
all my ideals by fighting in this war, 
and I want to be allowed to die.’ 

“ ‘Heinrich,’ he replied with emo- 
tion, ‘I cannot permit it. You must at 
once run for your lines. Go now, while 
there is yet time.’ 

“At that he fired a shot into the air. 

“*Now they are coming. Run, run 
quickly,’ he entreated. 

“T stood still, and then he shot him- 
self in the shoulder. 

“*Don’t wait! I will say that you 
shot me in trying to escape. Oh, Hein- 
rich, run, for God’s sake, run!’ he im- 
plored, in an agony of impatience. 

“He sank to the ground, and I ran 
blindly into the night. The shots of 
my pursuers whistled after me. I 
stumbled into one of our barbed wire 
entanglements, and went through it, 
leaving much of my clothing on the 
wire. 

“How I crawled through the remain- 
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ing entanglements amid the hail of 
bullets is more than I can say. I 
passed the last barrier, then stood up- 
right and walked slowly toward the 
German trenches. In the glare of the 
fire balloons my French uniform was 
recognized, and I became the target 
of German bullets. I suppose the men 
in the trenches thought the French 
were attacking. But I bore a charmed 
life, as at all times during the war, and 
I stumbled into a German trench in a 
faint, but without a wound. 

“When I came to, I was lying in a 
field hospital. My boots were gone, 
and I knew that the information which 
they contained, and which Bonnet had 
asked me never to use against France, 
was even then before the general. I 
was congratulated for my work, and 
given a four weeks’ furlough. 

“Not until the war was ended did I 
learn what had become of Alfred Bon- 
net. He fell ill of his self-inflicted 
wound and of the excitement which my 
appearance and escape had caused 
him. In his delirium he called on me, 
pleading with me, implored and begged 
me to escape. Again and again he 
lived over his meeting with me, and 
exhorted me to run, run, and keep 
running. 

“Out of his own mouth he was con- 
victed of aiding an enemy spy to es- 
cape. He was tried and shot. On his 
grave was placed this inscription: 


Il a perfide son pays.’ 


“ *Traitre 


“Hazelwood was wounded again 
shortly afterwards, and took part in 
the war no more. Bonnet, rotting in 
a traitor’s grave, at least was at rest. 
Only I, the most ardent international- 
ist of the three, was doomed to fight 
on and on as a nationalist, until the 
very last day of the great conflict. I 
fought at Ypres, at Verdun, in Picardy, 
sometimes against the British and 


‘sometimes against the French. Sev- 


eral times my regiment was decimated, 
and I was assigned to new commands, 
but I always came through without a 
wound. 

“When the war was over, my first 
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thought was of Bonnet, and then I 
learned from Hazelwood how he had 
lost his life in saving mine. 

“I am now on my way to Bonnet’s 
grave in Flanders. Hazelwood and I 
have removed the lying epitaph which 
stigmatized our comrade as a traitor, 
and we have built him a worthy monu- 
ment. Each year, on Christmas Day, 
we clasp hands over his grave and of- 
fer prayers for his soul. 

“Last Christmas, after our tryst, I 
went with Hazelwood to England, but 
this year he will spend several quiet 
weeks with me in Aix. 

“It is good to have such a comrade,” 
he concluded, and smiled for. the first 
time since he had been talking to me. 
The sadness of his face modified his 
smile, making of it a smile of conse- 
cration rather than one of gladness. 

The train was rolling into Liege 
when he finished his narration, and I 
had to change for the express to Paris. 
I bade farewell to my new-fourd 
friend with genuine regret at parting 
from him so soon. 

Three weeks later I was motoring 
through the war zone with a friend. 
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We had been visiting the ruins at 
Ypres, and from there we turned south- 
east. A few miles west of the Belgian 
frontier my gasoline gave out. 

While my friend waited in the car, 
I took a pail and went to the nearest 
farmhouse, walking through a line of 
trees that had been pollared by shell- 
fire. I succeeded in getting a few gal- 
lons of gasoline, and started back with 
it, when I came across a grave with a 
marble headstone. I had seen so many 
soldiers’ graves in the field that they 
no longer interested me. Possibly it 
was the marble headstone that caused 
me to stop, or perhaps it was the 
weight of the gasoline. 

The headstone bore the name of Al- 
fred Bonnet. 

Reverently I removed my hat, and 
knelt down in the falling rain to read 
the epitaph. In three languages—Eng- 
lish, French and German—was in- 
scribed: 


“A noble friend, a true patriot, he 
died a martyr to his country, which 
was the world. May his soul rest in 
peace.” 





WHITE 


ROAD 


White road, white road, whither do you roam? 

Around the world and back again a long, long way; 
’Cross hills, through vales, ‘neath the sky’s blue dome— 

A glad road, a clear road, away to the end o’ the day. 


White road, white road, what do you keep for us 
Blowing clouds, and singing brooks, and meadows bloomy- 


sweet, 


April winds, and dripping leaves, huge waves that heap i’ sea, 
Dew o’ morn, and slanting rains, and song-birds wildly-fleet. 


White road, white road, whither will you carry us? 

Away, away from men and towns to the land of—Anywhere. 
White road, white road, what will you bring to us? 

Love, and laughter, and glowing dreams fcr two to share. 


VERNE BRIGHT. 
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Scotty's Luck 





By B.A. Atkinson and M. C. Watson 


Southern California, running an 

orange orchard lay-out,” remarked 

my old-time Nevada friend, 
“Poker Bill,” who had just drifted in 
from the Oatman gold fields, bringing 
with him a frank contempt for the 
sporting ethics of latter-day mining 
camps. 

“He’s takin’ quite an active part in 
State politics,” continued Bill, “They 
sent him to the legislature last year, 
and are talkin’ about makin’ him a 
county supervisor or something. No 
wonder he’s gone to pieces in these de- 
generate times, when a square sport 
hasn’t a chance to make an honest dol- 
lar, and has to go into the political 
graft to keep his hand in.” 

We were sitting in the comfortable 
lobby of a Los Angeles hotel, where 
we had strolled after sipping a cool 
mint-julep at the bar. Bill is a type 
of the Western gambler, first in the 
game at every new mining town, proud 
of the reputation of being a “square 
sport,” and inclined to become remin- 
iscent, when he runs across an old ac- 
quaintance, who reminds him of the 
days when the name of gambler was 
synonymous with plutocrat. I had 
known him during the height of the 
greatest gambling dynasty the West 
had ever produced, and quite under- 
stood the grouch he was nursing. The 
drastic reforms of recent legislation 
had blurred his perspective and de- 
pleted his finances. He sullenly re- 
belled against the modern schemes 
and makeshifts resorted to by the “pro- 
fession,” and sadly recalled the glit- 
tering palaces and wide-open games 
of better times. 

Scotty Mills, of whom he spoke, had 
been a prominent character in the 


| SEE Scotty Mills is down here in 





sporting circles of Tonopah, when the 
last big gold boom was on in Southern 
Nevada. He came direct from New 
York, where he had been employed at 
“Canfield’s,” one of the swellest gam- 
bling places in the world at that time. 
The “Mizpah Club” of Tonopah was 
a decidedly nifty joint then, and 
worked only high-class men, at sala- 
ries approaching a bank-president’s. 
But, when the boss introduced the 
Eastern fellow to the shift going on 
duty, they rather resented his metro- 
politan manners, and the elegant sim- 
plicity of his dress. He wore no jew- 
elry nor loud colored accessories, al- 
though his sartorial equipment was 
expensive and fashionable. 

The Western gamblers delighted in 
jewels, as much as a Fifth avenue 
belle. When money was easy they in- 
vested prodigally in diamonds. These 
were at once an adornment and an 
ever-ready negotiable asset, in case 
their luck should change, or they 
should get scooped on some deal. Ac- 
cordingly, every man on the shift 
sported a diamond head light, finger 
ring, watch-fob and cuff-links, the 
stones varying in size and value with 
the purchasing capacity of the owner. 

But notwithstanding this handicap 
of style and dress, the new man was 
a prime favorite in a week’s time. He 
was a tall, slim, dark fellow, in the 
middle thirties, cool, athletic, good- 
looking and always sober. It was his 
boast that the blood of a line of In- 
dian chiefs ran in his veins. His father 


had been a famous editor, in the palmy 


days of the South, before the Civil 
War, and was a member of a proud old 
Southern family. Had Scotty fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his father, 
and taken up the art of writing, he 
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would have made a dandy story-teller. 
The boys delighted in getting him to 
spin yarns, largely imaginative, no 
doubt, but with the ring of the unusual 
about them. I had heard that the same 
gift made him famous during the ses- 
sion of the California legislature, of 
which he had been a leading member. 

A vision of the old Nevada days, 
when Scotty and his fellows presided, 
cool and alert, over the games, where 
a fortune depended on the turning of 
a card or the stopping of the wheel, 
passed through my mind, while Bill sat 
grumbling over the decadence of the 
times. It was, in truth, less than a de- 
cade ago that the poker chips had rat- 
tled, and the wheel had spun, and the 
faro dealer had watched his game with 
an unerring eye and ready gun, and 
the heaps of yellow gold had changed 
hands, and men had gone out of the 
swinging doors broke, who had come 
in with a fortune in their pockets—yet 
all that garish life and activity was as 
foreign to the present time as if it was 
the fabric of a dream. 

“Them was the ways!” Bill was say- 
ing. “Gambling fashionable? Well, 
I should say so! If a man had a drop 
of red blood in him, he heard the call 
of the game. But they’ve all turned 
mollycoddles now. A pretty pass when 
Wingfield sets up for a capitalist, and 
Jim Butler plays farmer, and Tex 
Rickard takes to writin’ for the Sci- 
entific Press. I remember when they 
was all takin’ a man’s chances; and 
when Tex Rickard pulled off the Gans- 
Nelson fight at Goldfield, the desert 
was alive with autos and special trains 
between Tonopah and the prize ring, 
and nobody was afraid to bet his pile 
on a gamble to win. 

“But this about Scotty gets my goat. 
Of course, I know there’s boodle in the 
political graft, but how a square sport 
could git down to it puzzles me. I 
mind some stiff yarns Scotty used to 
tell about his experiences, half of ’em 
lies, no doubt, though he was a game 
one all right. I remember when our 


shift came off one morning at the Miz- 
pah Club, and we all rounded up at 
the bar. 


The night work was strenu- 
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ous, when all the miners came in from 
the hills, and the big plungers drifted 
in, staking their thousands on any old 
game that took their fancy. Then 
there was the solid Eastern investor, 
who was likely to squeal and git ugly 
when he was well plucked. Altogether 
the night work told on a man’s nerve, 
with no drinks in workin’ hours. Look 
sharp, and keep cool, was the word, 
and not to git rattled at any chance 
gun play. Keep your own weapon 
handy, and take care of the coin, if 
you had to drop to the floor when the 
barkin’ was frequent. 

“So, as I was sayin’, we were lined 
up at the bar for a mornin’ bracer be- 
fore turnin’ in. The house was runnin’ 
three shifts, and ours was the stiff one, 
for the early mornin’ boys generally 
had only a bunch of all-night boozers, 
a few high-graders, and maybe a 
stayer or two, who was bucking rou- 
lette or faro, to get back enough dough 
to carry him through the day. 

“Scotty always sipped a_ single 
high-ball and then smoked one Per- 
fecto. He said the glutton at the table 
or the boozer at the bar never got the 
real zest of the cup, or the delicate bou- 
quet of the cigar. It was the epicure 
that pulled down the genuine article. 
He had a way of moralizing and hit- 
ting the high place that captured the 
boys, and they would hear him talk for 
an hour without bolting, and that is 
saying some. 

“Somehow, we got to talkin’ of 
horse races; and the Kansas Kid told 
how he had won a thousand dollars on 
the ponies last year. Scotty said it 
reminded him of an experience he had 
a few years before. Of course, all the 
boys insisted on his tellin’ it, and he 
did.” 

Bill paused, while a reminiscent 
look passed over his smooth shaven 
face. 

“Out with it!” urged I. “Scotty 
could tell a good story, though his ac- 
curacy might be questioned.” — 

Bill threw away the stub of his 
cigar, and settled himself back in the 
big cushioned chair, and began. 
“Scotty had been working all winter 




















at the Canfield establishment, in New 
York; but the stern arm of the law had 
begun to tighten on the popular gam- 
bling houses, and, after an expensive 
raid, one night, everything was closed 
up. Money had been coming easy, 
and he and his wife, a dandy, game lit- 
tle woman, by the way, had been liv- 
ing high all winter, and had neglected 
to lay by a wad. 

“*So,’ says Scotty, ‘with the bad 
luck of a fool sport, the shut-down left 
me broke. I couldn’t ask the boys to 
help me out, for they were in as bad 
as myself. When the spring races 
came on, the ponies attracted me, for 
I am a Kentuckian, and born on the 
blue grass. It happened that a friend 
staked me to bet on a favorite; but the 
favorite lost, and I just had my return 
ticket to get back to the city on. 

“*T was feeling pretty blue when I 
boarded a crowded car and anchored 
myself to a strap. Looking down, to 
avoid pulverizing anybody’s feet, I 
glimpsed a piece of pasteboard on the 
floor, and put my foot on it, until I had 
room to stoop and pick it up. It was 
a ticket on one of the day’s winners. I 
put it in my pocket, and early the next 
morning began to hustle around to 
raise the money to take me to the track. 
It would have come easy, if I had told 
any of the boys my good luck in find- 
ing a prize ticket; but I didn’t care to 
divide proceeds with them. I had al- 
ready hypothecated my watch and jew- 
elry, and had sworn an oath that I 
would not ask for my wife’s, not want- 
ing her to know I was down to my last 
penny. So I just touched a friend, 
who happened along opportunely, for 
enough boodle to get me landed safely 
at the track, with my ticket. and trust- 
ed to luck to get me inside. Not hav- 
ing played the ponies for some time I 
failed to recognize any of the touts on 
the outside, and was getting discour- 
aged, when I happened to spy a knot 
hole in the fence. Peeping in, I saw 
big Tom Reagan talking to a friend, 
both leaning on the fence. I knew 


him slightly, and called to him. He 
came over and recognized me through 
the hole. 


I told him my predicament, 
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ticket 
through and he would cash it for me. 
He motioned me to the gate, and was 
soon back with three hundred and fifty 
dollars, which was what the pasteboard 
called for. I instantly catapaulted out 


and he told me to push the 


of the slough of despond, and felt 
richer than Vanderbilt. 

“*With a gambler’s confidence in 
his luck, I commenced plunging, and 
never lost a bet that day, nor any day 
following until the close of the season, 
when I found myself over a hundred 
thousand dollars to the good. That 
was the year of the world’s fair at 
Chicago, and my wife and I decided to 
take in the show. It also occurred to 
me that it might be possible to pick 
up expenses on the turf. 

“*Talk about chance! There’s no 
such thing. It’s all hunch. Sitting in 
the Pullman drawing room, going to 
Chicago, I began to figure a little on 
futures, but my pencil refused to obey 
my mind, and kept writing the capital 
letter B. My hand seemed to be di- 
rected by some power outside of my 
own will. All it seemed capable of do- 
ing was to make a big B. It scared me, 
and I called Bertha’s attention to the 
uncanny trick my pencil was playing. 
She’s a good sport, and also dabbles a 
little in auto-suggestion, whatever that 
may be, and telepathy, and that sort 
of dope. 

“ ‘Scotty,’ says she, ‘you’re going to 
bet on a horse, name beginning with 
B, and he’ll sure be a winner. Go to 
it, boy, for it’s going to be the last 
sporting you’re to do. As soon as you 
cash in, we’re off for California and an 
orange orchard. I’m tired of uncer- 
tainty—-wallowing in money one day, 
and pawning your shirt the next for a 
meal ticket.’ 

“ ‘Scotty gave a little groan: ‘Lord, 
if I’d taken her pointer,’ he grumbled. 

“ ‘Boys,’ he continued, ‘the rest of 
the story is so cussed queer that I 
won’t blame you if you think it’s all a 
hop dream, but it’s on the level. That 
night I had a vision of a black horse, 
with a high arched neck and the move- 
ment of a thoroughbred, walking to- 
ward me, his nostrils quivering with 
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spirit and his hide like a bolt of black 
satin. He wore a blanket, with an im- 
mense B embroidered in gold on each 
corner. I sprang up, broad awake in a 
second; and Bertha and I sat around in 
pajamas, talking about the vision, and 
waiting for daylight. 

“*As soon as I could get to the track 
I grabbed a race sheet, and ran my eye 
over the entries to find a horse with 
a name beginning with B. Sure enough 
I found Bounvelleuse, but it was a 
sixty to one shot. The horse was un- 
known, but well bred and from Ken- 
tucky. I felt a hunch that he would be 
a winner. I was lucky enough to find 
old Donovan, the boss, in a good hu- 
mor, so I asked to see the horse. 

“ ‘Why, there he is now!’ says Dono- 
van. ‘Not much of a hoss to my think- 
ing, though he’s got a good pedigree. 
Looks pretty well dragged out with the 
trip.’ 

“‘T was badly disappointed at first. 
The horse had only arrived from Ken- 
tucky the night before, and looked 
rough and ill-conditioned. He moved 
rather stiffly, but I laid that to the trip, 
though the talent shook their heads. 

“*Too much blue-grass,’ ventured 
one expert horseman. 

“A lanky negro boy was leading him 
around, and someway the two of them 
didn’t seem to fit in with the nervous 
alertness of the Northern race-track. 
I was allowed to examine the horse, 
and found him physically flawless. 
When he took his workout, I noticed 
the stiffness of the journey sort of melt 
away, and the lithe movement and long 
stride gave me heart. My boyhood, 
on my grandfather’s plantation in Ken- 
tucky had made me a fair judge of the 
main points in horse-flesh, and Boun- 
velleuse began to look good to me. Al- 
so I seemed to hear Bertha’s injunc- 
tion: ‘Go to it, Boy!’ and I decided to 
trust my hunch. 

“*So I broke into the storm center, 
and nearly paralyzed the book-makers 
by buying up Bounvelleuse to a stand- 
still. When the bookies refused to 
take any more bets, I rushed through 
the crowd with my hands full of thou- 
sand dollar bills, backing the black 
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horse against the favorites. People 
looked at me as if I were crazy, and 
ready for a strait-jacket. 

“*The race came off on the day of 
the Chicago Futurity, and excitement 
ran high, though the most reckless 
plungers looked tame beside my wild 
betting. To tell the truth, I was in to 
win or lose all. When the race was 
called I got a place near the post, and 
waited breathlessly for my horse. All 
fears fled when Bounvelleuse was led 
out. He was the very picture of my 
dream, sleek, powerful and stepping 
proudly toward me, as it appeared. I 
never had a doubt after that. He had 
been worked out under cover for a 
week, and no one outside had got wise 
to what he could do. His jockey was 
a keen eyed mulatto boy, who knew 
the horse from a foal, and seemed to 
be on confidential terms with him, for 
he often whispered into his ear, as he 
hung over the beautiful arched neck. 

“*When the flag dropped the horses 
were off in a bunch. Gladstone, the 
favorite in the betting, was fully two 
lengths ahead at the first quarter. The 
rest were so bunched that it was hard 
to distinguish Bounvelleuse; but when 
they neared the half, the black horse, 
like a streak of jet, flashed ahead, neck 
and neck with Gladstone, leaving the 
rest in the rear. It looked like a Santa 
Fe train, leaving a Mexican tramp, on 
the desert. As the two came in on the 
half, still neck and neck, the grand- 
stand fairly howled, and literally went 
crazy. Not so the backers of the fav- 
orite. They were dumbfounded. The 
impossible was happening. What was 
this stranger off the blue-grass and the 
farm that was reaching for their good 
money ? 

“ ‘Just then something happened that 
almost stopped my breath. The negro 
jockey, who had seemed to be a part 
of the horse, understanding him and 
purring to him over his neck, seemed 
to lose his head for a second, and, for 
the first time brought down the whip 
on the satin flank. Unused to the lash, 
Bounvelleuse, surprised, and at a loss 
to understand, became confused, and 
soon lagged a length behind the favor- 





























ite. The backers of Gladstone cheered 
wildly. Women screamed, men threw 
their hats in the air, and _ strangers 
slapped each other on the back and 
shook hands. But they soon changed 
their tune, for the black jockey was 
again whispering to his black mount. 
The horse recovered himself, and, 
bounding forward, like a rubber ball, 
nosed out, winner in one of the greatest 
races on record. 

“*The bookmakers were paralyzed 
when I cashed in. A lot of turfmen 
were sick, while I left the track a 
multi-millionaire. I gave the jockey 
and attendant enough cold cash to set 
them up in business for themselves. It 
took two extra plain clothes men to 
guard me to the hotel, with my bundle 
of winnings. Bertha was not a bit 
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surprised, just waiting for me to come 
home with the swag.’ 

“Just like that he told that yarn,” 
Bill added, grinning. “Finally the Ma- 
nilla Kid got his breath and asked: 

“But, Scotty, what did you do with 
all that money ?’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ says he, kinda careless like, 
‘I strolled down to Memphis that win- 
ter and tried to corner cotton.’ 

“He must have made another raise, 
though,” ruminated Bill, “to get in on 
the orange lay-out. They tell me those 
orchards cost real money. Well, if he 
is satisfied to mope around in the dirt 
and fool away his time passing rotten 
laws at Sacramento, it’s his funeral. 
But I hate to see a square sport go to 
pieces that way, right in the prime of 
life, too.” 





REALITY 


When down the quiet aisles of night 
Go spirit-feet of dreams, 

And through the dusky pillars drift 
Soft songs of distant streams, 


This swart reality of earth 
To which our senses cling 
Fades slowly as a landscape dims 
Beneath the night’s great wing. 


Life puts its garish robes aside, 
Its masks of strife and play, 

And inner secret hearts are bared 
As when men kneel to pray. 


The temporal is cast away, 


Eternity is seen 


In every act, in every deed, 
And naught of earth is mean. 


O ministry of twilight hours, 
You teach our hearts to see, 

Though earth’s a dream and life’s a dream— 
Love is reality! 





ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 











The Glory of Hans Von Gluck 


By Helen Fitzgerald Sanders 


won his spurs, or, to be concrete 

and precise, he had conducted 

himself with such signal gallan- 
try as to be given the Iron Cross and 
placed in command of a certain U-boat, 
the further description of which must 
be left unwritten. A well aimed shot 
that sent a great liner to her doom had 
been his victory. All Berlin shouted 
the name of Hans von Gluck, and the 
Kaiser himself praised his service to 
the Fatherland. The triumph of Hans 
von Gluck was the more spectacular 
because of his exceeding youth. He 
was scarcely more than a boy in years, 
though he had proved himseif to be old 
in the diabolical arch-craft of the un- 
der-seas. 

His stern responsibility had devel- 
oped him suddenly. The rosy rotun- 
dity of his face had hardened into set 
angles. His mouth had straightened 
into a grim, straight line beneath his 
downy, light moustache, his nose point- 
ed like a hawk’s beak, and his clear, 
blue eyes squinted a trifle at the cor- 
ners from the habit of gazing intently 
over vast, steely distances of sea with 
living harvests of ships. 

And besides this external develop- 
ment in Captain Hans von Gluck, 
something new had grown into being 
within his inner self—his Soul. He 
had tasted of new game, his heart beat 
double-quick to a strangely savage joy, 
he had responded to an unholy desire 
—the lust to kill. It was a tremendous 
excitement to survey the measureless 
Empire of the Seas in search of human 
quarry. To sight a boat, to stake life 
and honor on the course of a torpedo, 
to dive deep, to wait half mad for the 
result—these were phases in the great 
game of life and death. There had 


Cron is Hans von Gluck had 





been a number of results for Captain 
Hans. He was proud of the marks- 
manship of his crew. They seldom 
missed. He had watched trawlers, 
fishing smacks and other small craft, 
reduced to a tangle of sail and splin- 
ters, and distorted faces of drowning 
men go struggling down; he had ob- 
served bigger ships crushed and crum- 
pled impotently beneath the deadly 
shells, and once on the greatest day of 
his career, he had seen the tremendous 
bulk of the liner as she proudly clove 
the sea like a saber stroke, halt, shud- 
der, stick her bow deep into the trough 
of the sea, then plunge out of sight 
suddenly in the vortex of a vast mael- 
strom. In that dizzy swirl there had 
been white faces and wildly clutching 
hands. There had been perfect calm 
and debasing frenzy. He had heard 
cries that were so primitive in their 
crude agony that they might have come 
out of the beginning of Time, but there 
was also the sound of a song and both 
were lost in the din of his cheering 
crew. He had seen, too, a woman’s 
face close by in the water which sent 
a shudder through him because it was 
something like a picture that he wore 
buttoned close over his heart. It was 
only a fleeting glimpse, and it vanished, 
mercifully, in a second, and was gone. 
He had come to judge human beings 
by the way they died. He despised 
the coward and paid homage to the 
brave. These and many more such 
things he had witnessed until they be- 
came a part of the day’s work, and as 
each succeeding ship was picked off 
and its human cargo sent into eternity, 
his mouth straightened firmer beneath 
his light, inconsequential moustache, 
and he muttered between his fine white 
teeth, “For the Fatherland!” 
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Indeed, to him, this dealing of death 
was a sacrificial rite such as his pa- 
gan forbears had performed. The mil- 
itary spirit that dominated him he had 
sucked in his mother’s milk, was bred 
in his bone and it bayed out of an an- 
cestry as old as human tradition and 
as relentless as Fate. So, with some- 
thing of barbaric religious exaltation, 
like a hero of his native Niebelungen- 
lied, he repeated “For the Father- 
land,” as ship after ship went down. 


II. 


On a certain day of blue sky with lit- 
tle, drifting petals of white cloud; bluer 
sea with shimmering flashes of foam; 
golden sunlight streaming between and 
God’s Peace over everything; the soft, 
west wind came up, bringing with it 
memories divorced from that time and 
place. Unconsciously the stern ex- 
pression of the young Captain’s face 
relaxed, and he forgot to scan the 
ocean for prey. His thoughts had 
wandered off to the pine forests of the 
Tyrol. In reality it was but a few 
years, though it seemed a past incarna- 
tion, when he and Gretchen had 
played together there. She was chubby 
and dimpled and flaxen as a Nuren- 
burg doll in those days, and she cried 
so adorably when he teased her. Were 
it to do over, he reflected soberly, he 
would not tease her, even to see her 
April-shower tears. Yet he knew for 
all her pretty discomfort she under- 
stood him quite well—little minx!— 
and she repaid him with interest by 
smiling at Fritz, the miller’s boy. 

She not only understood him but 
she ruled him as well, in that inex- 
plicably insidious way that women 
have, and when it came to a clash of 
wills, it was hers that won. He re- 
membered distinctly the first time he 
had bowed to her power. He liked to 
hunt and trap, and he became an ex- 
pert with his little gun. Why, even 


his father told with pride over his pipe 
end beer how his Hanschen could shoot 
a hawk on the wing and it was an occa- 
sion of festival and song when he got 
his first deer. 


On this particular day 
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he had trapped a squirrel and the little 
creature’s leg was cruelly mangled. He 
was stooping over his quarry, about to 
kill it, when up out of somewhere came 
Gretchen with eyes ablaze, palpitating 
breast and a sharp note of command 
in his voice that he had not heard 
before. 

“Stop!” she cried. “Don’t touch 
him! Give him to me, you brute! He’s 
my little pet, and you’ve hurt him!” 

Hans hesitated. Something of the 
pride of the chase swelled in his 
breast, but died again. Humbly and 
apologetically he handed over the 
wounded squirrel which Gretchen had 
been feeding every day without his 
knowledge, that she might nurse the 
saucy creature back to provokingly im- 
pudent health again. He had yielded 
up his independence, but he had gained 
something priceless in return. 

He wondered analytically what it 
was that made her different to him 
from other girls. When he looked at 
the well worn picture that he always 
carried buttoned up over his uniformed 
and be-medaled breast, he could not 
decide if it were her wholesome 
beauty, her lovableness or because she 
was the best comrade and the truest 
sport of them all. She could walk 
the farthest, climb the most unfalter- 
ingly to the greatest altitudes and ride 
the swiftest of the young folk of the 
country round. That was enough to 
warm the red blood in a lads heart. 
She was fit to be a Viking’s daughter! 
If she had been a man—but Hans was 
humanly glad that she was not. 

He had gotten to believe that he 
could not live without her any more 
than without the sunshine or the air, 
when she came to him, pale and quiet, 
with the manner of great renunciation. 
Her family was going to America to 
live. The blow fell on Hans like a 
death sentence. He and Gretchen were 
to be parted. But before the terrible 


‘day arrived, far out in the cool, se- 


questered sweetness of the woods 
where they had romped so often, they 
plighted their troth. Her flaxen braids, 
as sunny as newly cut hay, rested for 
the first time on his breast, her lips 
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met his in a kiss that was a covenant, 
and they vowed to each other that 
nothing could part them but death. 

The years had come and gone, and 
Gretchen waited beyond the ocean 
while Hans, covered with glory, 
scanned the seas and served the Fath- 
erland. 


III 


There had been a lull in submarine 
activities while the Powers laboriously 
unraveled tangles on international red 
tape and quibbled gravely over incon- 
sequential details of dealing death. 
This gave one a breathing spell; a cer- 
tain lethargic, animal relaxation from 
the nerve-rending tension. Perhaps a 
tiger feels so with a bellyful of game 
or a boa-constrictor in his satiated stu- 
por. The only unpleasant part of the 
rest was that one had time to think, to 
realize and to remember, when one’s 
blood pressure surged to a higher pitch. 
And it was very odd what trifles of flot- 
sam and jetsam came to the surface on 
that tide of memory with its currents, 
its eddies and its quicksands. He re- 
called the old playfellows—he had half 
forgotten some of them, Franz, the 
bully of the village school, for instance 
—the boyish pursuits and games, but 
always and forever the same rosy, dim- 
pled Gretchen with hair the color of 
newly cut hay and eyes like the sum- 
mer sky, dominated his dreams. 

He heard from her irregularly and 
with decorous reserve. Perhaps a cer- 
tain shyness had crept into her wo- 
man’s heart. Since they parted he had 
grown from a youth to a man; she 
from a maid to maturity, and the war- 
god had come to reign upon the earth. 
Would she recognize in the grim com- 
mander of that particular U-boat of 
bloody fame, her callow Hanschen (as 
she had always called him) of the old, 
happy childhood days? In spite of 
his pride in his triumphs he had never 
written her quite all; not, for example, 
the incident of the blasted liner which 
had placed his name on the roll of 
honor, for he recalled the episode of 
the snared squirrel and intuition bade 
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him be silent. There were some things 
a woman could never understand. 

The loquacious and miscellaneous 
Powers of Earth, having haggled dip- 
lomatically, unburdened themselves of 
polite notes of explanation and counter 
explanation, at length decided upon 
something. At least one of them did. 
Germany announced her new subma- 
rine policy, and left the world guess- 
ing how much more she meant than 
she said. 

Hans von Gluck was glad. He was 
sick of the stultifying inactivity of 
peace, and he longed to be off reaping 
the harvest of the seas. He had not 
long to wait. At this crisis sealed or- 
ders were handed to him, and curiously 
enough, at the same time, a letter in a 
familiar, feminine hand-writing, post- 
marked the United States of America. 
Mechanically he ordered his vessel un- 
der way, and with breathless expecta- 
tion he tore open Gretchen’s letter. It 
told a great piece of news. Her father 
had determined to return to offer his 
services and those of his sons to the 
Fatherland. Time and space made no 
difference to their loyalty. They would 
come home and go down to death or 
help win the ultimate victory of Ger- 
many. The spirit of the Vikings again, 
thought Hans. Then she explained 
that her father must first stop in Eng- 
land to close some business of the firm 
to which he belonged. Therefore they 
would have to sail on an English ship, 
and she gave the name of the vessel 
and the date of departure. By some 
sinister coincidence it was the sister- 
ship of the one he had torpedoed, a 
great British liner, and she was even 
then on the sea! More than this, she 
was nearing the fateful coast of Ire- 
land. He chilled, then grew hot, and 
his sailor’s iron heart quailed with the 
premonition of evil. The sealed orders 
trembled, unopened, in his nerveless 
hand. 

In a short while the U-boat was put- 
ting out to sea from her secret base. 
The time had come to act. The orders 
must be read. Captain Hans von 


Gluck broke the mighty, authoritative 
seal of the War Office, which to him 














possessed the unquestionable finality 
of the first Ten Commandments writ 
on tablets of virgin stone. He read, 
and yet he did not seem to compre- 
hend. He stared long and fixedly with 
ox-like stupidity at the document. For 
the moment, thought did not connect 
with thought, the vibrant chain of 
cause and effect was broken and his 
mind had ceased to act. 

The glassy, green sea was slipping 
rapidly away around him. Finally he 
looked at his watch and started like 
one who had been struck. Then he 
awakened to the poignant conscious- 
ness that his orders were to torpedo 
without warning the liner on which 
his Gretchen and her family were 
aboard. The ship was carrying am- 
munition to the allies, and it was said 
that she had two mounted guns. They 
might sight her at any moment. Hans 
issued some general commands, and 
as if in hypnotic obedience to the War 
Office, he ordered the course of his 
submarine straight across the path of 
the death-sentenced steamer. Then he 
lost track of time. Silent, motionless, 
he stood and gazed devouringly out 
over the clear, salt sweep of the sea. 

The crew with the crack gunners had 
followed their inflexible Captain Hans 
too long either to question or to doubt 
him. He alone knew his orders. On 
board he was supreme, and all obeyed 
him blindly. 

Night fell, and a thin, yellow rind of 
moon arose above the primrose sunset 
into the fathomless purple sky. All 
was silent, but the swish of the sea 
and the regular throb of the engines. 
All was peaceful but the heart of Hans 
von Gluck. He began to wonder if, 
after all, the ship had eluded him, Pos- 
sibly she had altered her course. God! 
how he hoped she had! Then lights 
loomed out of the void—little merry, 
twinkling, dancing lights, and a long, 
black plume of smoke traced its inky, 
undulating pattern against the stars.. 
A dark, rapidly moving shape was 
seen to approach. It loomed maijesti- 
cally; it grew into the form of a mon- 
ster leviathan. Hans had sighted it 
when first the tiniest glimmer shone 
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on the face of the water, and it held 
him spell bound. The expectant crew 
saw it also and waited, panting like 
bloodhounds at the leash. They whis- 
pered to each other: 

“She is to be our prize. The glory, 
ach! the glory of Captain Hans von 
Gluck!” 

But what were the Herr Captain’s 
orders? Strange that he did not issue 
them. That question was in every 
heart, yet smothered on every lip. 

Hans, meanwhile, was telling him- 
self that he had become a military au- 
tomaton, a cog in the great machine 
of the Empire. He was no longer an 
individual, but an instrument of Fate, 
yet try as he would, he could not give 
the order. A storm of conflicting and 
vital passions tore him—patriotism, 
duty, love. He clutched at every faint 
hope that he was not to sacrifice Gret- 
chen on the altar of their forefathers, 
even though he knew she would go 
down willingly and nobly, without a 
struggle, like the calm lily face he had 
seen on the wave the night he won his 
fame. Gretchen knew how to die. 
What if her letter were merely the use 
of an English spy to save a great prize 
from the just vengeance of the Father- 
land? But no, his sinking spirit told 
him, no spy could invent that letter, 
living and breathing of her personal- 
ity and her character. A spy might 
forge the handwriting, but never the 
heart of his loyal and beloved Gret- 
chen. 

The tense minutes ticked off relent- 
lessly until there were few left. There 
were none. The liner was near, comb- 
ing up the calm sea into a white high- 
way of foam. She towered enormous, 
magnificently insolent against the 
starry sky. At sight of her almost up- 
on him, the blood lust leaped into life 
in Hans. She was his prey, in the 
name of the Fatherland! In one mo- 
ment he could send her lurching, 
gutted, to the bottom. She was in po- 
sition for a perfect broadside shot— 
the kind that never failed. The su- 
preme moment had arrived. The gun- 
ners only waited the word to fire. Their 
itching hands were on their guns, and 
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every man stood in position, ready to 
act. 

Hans von Gluck touched a button. A 
marine sprang, obedient, towards the 
compartment where the Captain sat 
immovable behind the grimly closed 
door. Quick as the sailor leaped in 
response to that summons he was not 
swift enough to reach the Captain’s 
sanctuary before a shot rang out, start- 
ling and sharp. The marine knocked, 
but there was no answer. He hesi- 
tated, alarmed. The precious seconds 
were flying. He opened the door. 

Captain Hans von Gluck lay dead 
on the floor, shot through the heart, 
with his revolver in his hand. 

Consternation reigned. There was 
almost panic aboard. 

Immediately the officer next in 
command recovered himself and 
shouted: 

“The orders, quick!” 

They were found, together with a 
letter from America and the picture of 
a flaxen-haired girl, where Hans von 
Gluck had laid them. 

The officer read with bated breath. 

“Fire!” he commanded with an oath. 
“Fire quick! The ship carries ammu- 
nition and is armed! We are to sink 
her without warning at any hazard!” 

The crew fell into place. Every 
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instant widened the distance between 
the submarine and the steamer, which 
had swung arouid so the infallible 
broadside shot was lost. The torpedo 
was sent plunging through the sea. A 
moment of awful suspense followed. 
It fell short of the mark! 

Another and another shell sped vain- 
ly in pursuit. The great ship changed 
her course to a zig-zag, accelerated 
her speed and replied with shots from 
her guns. 

The officer in command cursed im- 
potently. 

“Traitor!” he said of his dead cap- 
tain. “It is always for some damned 
woman that a man makes a hero or 
a fool of himself! If I had known one 
moment earlier I would have killed 
you with my own hands! It is too 
late! All is lost!” 

It seemed the irony of fate that a 
cablegram from Gretchen was waiting 
for Hans, advising him that because 


of the new submarine policy, she and 


her family had abandoned their trip 
to England and would sail on a neu- 
tral ship. 

Meantime the trans-Atlantic levia- 
than sped en serently towards Liver- 
pool and safety, to the shame of the 
Captain, but the everlasting glory of 
the man, Hans von Gluck. 





A Box In The Attic 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


I’ve an old brown box in the attic— 
Perhaps you’ve an old attic, too, 
As dusty and musty and crowded 
With things that you like to look through— 
An odd, jumbled, motley assortment 
Is mine—I suspect your’s as well— 
I’d probably call yours mere rubbish, 
And you? Well, you never could tell 














A BOX IN THE ATTIC. 


Why I’ve kept a dog-eared old reader, 
Its pictures all colored with chalk, 
And in it a crumbling, sere oak leaf, 
But you did not have that same walk 
With me through the red paths of Autumn. 
And you never saw that old shoe, 
When, treading a minuet measure, 
Its buckles were shining and new. 
And you did not ge to the school house 
Where I, in that little plaid dress, 
First mastered the magic of reading. 
I am sure that you never could guess 
Why I’ve kept that battered, tin rattle, 
And that white, woolly dog with one ear, 
But the soft, gurgling coos and the laughter 
That went with them you did not hear. 
And you did not wait for the whistle 
The postman would give when he’d bring 
That little old packet of letters, 
There, tied with a red cotton string. 
That limp, tattered thing, once a ribbon, 
That tied my hair on the day 
When I, with my first lover, hunted 
The trailing arbutus in May. 
I could buy jewels and laces, 
Houses and pictures and books, 
But never the wealth of the world could make Life 
Look, as in mem’ry it looks, 
When I touch the talismans kept there— 
When I feel their magical power, 
Youth, Hope, Love, Joy, Faith, Beauty, 
New-born come back for an hour. 
And maybe when we get to Heaven 
There’ll be attics where we can store 
The boxes of all the loved garments 
Our earth-hopes and earth-joys wore. 
For there may be heavenly rapture, 
And there maybe angelic bliss, 
But always the heart of a maiden 
Will cling to her lover’s first kiss, 
And always the heart of a mother, 
Her baby’s first prattle, would miss. 





















The Heart of Rebecca Ann 


A Story of Arizona in the ‘60's 


By Hattie Brown 


the first steamboat reached Yuma, 

Arizona, in 1852. It was called 

“Uncle Sam.” Such an event es- 
tablished the importance of Yuma, and 
gave it a pre-eminence over any other 
shipping point into the territories for 
quite a while. Yuma acquired a noto- 
riety also on account of being the 
place where the infamous “Doc” Glan- 
ton and his gang operated. Glanton, 
it will be remembered, was the leader 
of a notorious gang of freebooters. 
They established a ferry across the 
Colorado at Yuma and used it as a 
hold-up scheme to trap the unwary. 
The Yuma Indians also had a ferry, 
though they hired a white man as 
pilot, a deserter from the U. S. Army. 
This caused a rivalry, and Glanton’s 
gang fell on the Indian ferry-owners, 
slew the white pilot and thought they 
had got rid of a rival. The Indians 
waited their opportunity, and finally 
wiped out the Glanton gang in retalia- 
tion and revenge. 
’ Another event that gave Yuma im- 
portance in the early history of Ari- 
zona was the “Gila City Gold Rush.” 
Yuma was the point at which the thou- 
sands of gold seekers congregated to 
reach the new city. 

Still another event was the building 
of the first school at Yuma. It was felt 
by the best people that the children 
ought to have some education. There 
was a difficulty about raising the nec- 
essary cash to erect a suitable room. 
Jabez Smith, a sturdy and enthusias- 
tic educationalist, settled the matter 
by building the school himself, and 
in about a month the building was 
ready, a teacher secured, and the pu- 


[ WAS an interesting event when 


pils assembled for work. It is inter- 
esting to Arizonians to know of such 
sturdy pioneers as the Jabez Smith 
type; men who took ideas into their 
heads, and if others would not help 
to carry them into effect, they would 
do the work themselves. We make 
no comment on the nature of the struc- 
ture, except to say that some people 
held the opinion that the building 
would blow down at the first gale; 
Jacob Estabrok, builder and architect, 
was asked to inspect it, which he did, 
and came to the conclusion that the 
structure would never fal!, because “it 
leaned every way, and whichever way 
the wind blew it would keep it upright. 
If it listed at one gale, the next would 
put it straight up again.” 

One of the first pupils at this school 
was Rebecca Ann Reynolds, commonly 
and colloquially known as “Betty.” 
This maiden held the proud distinction 
of being in the first bunch of pupils, 
and also the first to marry out of the 
said bunch. The story tells how this 
came about. One day she could neither 
study nor sit still. Her feet were fid- 
gety and nervous, wanting to stray out 
into the glorious June summer morn- 
ing and chase the big yellow butter- 
flies flitting over the tangle of wild 
flowers at the edge of the playground. 
Her feet coaxed, but she shook her 
head. It was her sixteenth birthday, 
and about time she gave up some of 
her tom-boy follies and plays: but it 
certainly was tantalizing, for this once, 
to chase those butterflies. Besides, 
the lessons had to be learned, and 
there is no possible chance to escape 
that ordeal. She gave up the impos- 
sible with a sigh and found solace in 














facing the possible. Her brown eyes 
strayed out through the open window 
with the fragrance of June and its 
butterflies, and her thoughts followed 
their movements with infinite interest 
and pleasure. 

The long arms of the golden sun- 
light fell across her “Reader,” coaxing 
the student to leave work and fly away 
in the summer sunshine to nature’s 
broad fields of freedom and life. 

Rebecca Ann was one of the com- 
monplaces of life: she was just Re- 
becca Ann, nothing more, and nobody 
expected anything very great or as- 
tonishing from her. She was just as 
dear a girl as any one would wish to 
know, and nobody on the Blue Ridge 
had anything to say against her. She 
was a child of the hills, born there 
and reared there, where everybody 
knew everybody’s business as well as 
their own. She had thick auburn curls, 
just missed being red, with  glints 
among them like the golden rays of 
sunshiue. 

She bent her eyes to the open book 
and tried to settle down to the three 
“R’s.” But a look of mischief played 
in her brown eyes. She watched some 
flies buzz through the open window, 
play round the room and out along the 
timber edge, where the wild roses waft- 
ed their precious perfume and the but- 
terflies hovered round to enjoy the 
fragrance. The flies and bees danced 
and buzzed from blossom to blossom 
in the sunbeams and seemed to laugh 
with glee as they blew from one joy 
to another. The humming bird joined 
in the play among the honey-suckers 
and sipped sweetness from the flower- 
cups. A squirrel whisked out from 
the rose tangle and pounced on a mor- 
sel of food; then a second came and 
there was a fight. They rolled over 
and over in the grass while the maiden 
danced in glee. Suddenly she sprang 
to her feet, clapped her hands and 
ejaculated joyfully: “He got it; he got 
it.” She quickly remembered herself 


and blushed as she returned to her 
desk, all eyes in the room being turned 
to her. 

“Betty, tell the pupils what he got,” 
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said the schoolmaster smilingly. 

The girl stood up, still blushing, 
and told the story, but it did not last 
long, for the June breeze was stirring 
her blood like red wine. 

A berry struck Johnnie Hopkins on 
the nose and he yelled. The pupils 
tittered. Rebecca Ann fell to her 
book. 

“What is wrong, Johnnie?” asked 
the teacher, kindly. 

“Oh, nothing, teacher,” replied John- 
nie, as he rubbed his nose and grunted, 
“jess a bee bit, but he’s gone now.” 

“Which is very strange, Johnnie,” re- 
sponded the teacher, “considering 
there was no bee in the room. Betty, 
did you throw that berry at Johnnie 
Hopkins ?” 

Rebecca Ann looked up from her 
book and laughed into the teacher’s 
eyes, and replied with a knowing, mis- 
chievous wink: “Yes, sir.” 

“You may bring your books up 
here,” said the teacher, “and sit at my 
desk during the remaining term, 
Betty.” 

The girl frowned; then slowly gath- 
ered her books and walked up the 
aisle with an ominous flash of her 
brown eyes. The pupils tittered again, 
and the teacher smiled into her flash- 
ing eyes. He caught the angry glints; 
turned his back, smiled again, and 
called the reading class together. 

Some days after, on a bright noon- 
day, the pupils were playing ball at 
the little log school playground. Re- 
becca Ann was at the bat. Suddenly 
she gave a strong stroke and the old 
bat splintered in pieces. She sank to 
the ground. The children left their 
bases and gathered round, but the 
teacher was the first to her side. He 
gently took her brown hand away from 
the jagged splinters, and with his 
pocket knife removed a splinter that 
had pierced her fleshy palm. The 
wound thus caused dripped warm 


‘blood over his hand; her playmates 


cried out, but he waved them into 
silence. 

“Look over into the flowers, Betty,” 
he said gently. She did. It was soon 
over. The splint was successfully re- 
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moved, and when Betty looked again 
her hand was wrapped in the teacher’s 
handkerchief, whilst he was washing 
the blood from her fingers. She stood 
up and smiled faintly her thanks to 
the teacher. 

The next morning the teacher 
crossed the meadows on the way to 
school with a young girl at his side. 
She was dressed in pink and carried 
her bonnet on her arm. When they 
came to the rails they halted. The 
teacher kissed the girl, then sprang 
over the rails as she turned back. 

The pupils were waiting on the steps 
of the little log school, and they all 
laughed as the teacher kissed the girl, 
except Rebecca Ann, who seemed some 
how to forget to laugh. This was re- 
markable for her, as she usually was 
the first to burst out into hearty laugh- 
ter. A lump rose in her throat, and 
this makes it extremely difficult to 
laugh. The girl in the pink dress, 
away in the green meadow, turned and 
blew kisses back to the teacher from 
the tips of her fingers. The teacher 
waved a hand back as he came up the 
path to the school. He smiled up the 
steps to the waiting pupils and greeted 
them with a hearty “Good morning, 
all!” to which all suitably responded, 
except Rebecca Ann, who turned and 
walked silently into the schoo! room. 

The bell rang from the belfry, call- 
ing the pupils to study who all filed in 
to take up the routine of the day. Re- 
becca Ann settled at the teacher’s 
side at his desk; although the lump 
still pulled at her throat; the punish- 
ment of the day before was not for- 
gotten. Pencils scratched over the 
slates, breaking the silence of the 
room as she took her own pencil and 
peeped out of the corner of her eye. 
The teacher opened the desk to take 
out a book and sprang back as a big 
garter snake lifted its head and 
crawled out of the desk to the floor. 
The teacher caught the snake with 
the same hand that he cut out the 
splinter with from Rebecca’s palm 


yesterday, and his handkerchief still 
bound the wound. The girl worked at 
her book like a busy bee and gave no 
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sign of alarm until the other pupils 
screamed. Then she looked with 
wonder out of her brown eyes at the 
little girls who sprang tc the top of 
their desks as the boys went out of the 
room for stones and sticks to fight the 
snake, which disappeared in a hole 
of the floor. 

“Betty, did you hide that snake in 
my desk?” shouted the teacher, after 
the pupils had resumed their seats. 

Betty nodded defiantly. 

“Then stay after school!” The 
teacher’s voice was even and firm. 

The day passed. School was over. 
The pupils filed out into the welcom- 
ing evening and Betty was with them. 
The enticing breeze was full of twit- 
tering chirps of birds and incense of 
flowers. Her playmates pleaded with 
her to go back to the schoolroom, but 
she was stubborn. She put her well 
hand over her wounded one, and 
smoothed the soft folds of the hand- 
kerchief that bound it. Her heart 
softened and she turned her flashing 
eyes to the door of the schoolroom. 
With easy steps she returned to her 
desk in the schoolroom where the 
teacher sat writing. She stood waiting 
with downcast eyes, feeling her guilt. 
But the teacher kept at his work. A 
bee buzzed round the room, breaking 
the silence with its humming. She 
watched the bee, but he worked on as 
if unaware of her presence. Her tem- 
per gave way at last, as she reached 
out and tapped his coat sleeve and 
looked at his bowed head with its mass 
of black wavy hair. She thought it 
was beautiful hair and longed to stroke 
it gently with her wounded hand; but 
she reached for his pencil and tossed 
it across the room. The teacher’s eyes 
met hers. 

“Betty, how old are you?” he asked 
in a firm tone. 

“Sixteen,” she answered with an an- 
gry voice. “What makes you ask?” 

“A woman,” he responded softly 
and meditatively. “Betty, do you 
know I love you?” His fingers tight- 
ened over hers, and his voice shook. 
“IT love you better than anybody, or 
anything else, in all this wide world.” 

















She lifted her startled eyes to his; 
the remembrance of the moving kiss 
of the morning flashed before her, and 
she stamped her foot. 

“Oh, I hate you. I hate your de- 
ceitful actions. You kiss the girl in 
pink at the rail fence this morning and 
profess to love me in the evening. Go 
to the girl you kissed this morning and 
tell her you love her.” 

She finished her indignant remon- 
strance in a flood of tears, ran out of 
the room and followed the little trail 
up along the hillside to her home. The 
teacher looked out at the window and 
laughed heartily and loudly. 

The girl arrived at a trysting place 
in the trail; sat on the top of an old 
boulder and dried her tears in his 
handkerchief. 

“I hate you,” she whispered to the 
cloth, as she pressed it to her lips and 
kissed it shyly. Down across the mea- 
dows the rays of ‘the evening sun 
played round the pine trees. The frogs 
started up their croaking in the swamp. 
The little homesteads in the valley 
glistened in the evening rays. She 
looked at the small red church away 
on the slope of the distant hillock, as 
the silver thread of a babbling stream 
flowed by its side, and the tombstones 
in the graveyard at a little distance 
away reflected like snow-patches in 
the sun. A line of pink moved along 
in the meadow at her feet, and a sweet 
voice sang a merry song as Rebecca 
Ann mused over the scene. 

Over in the shades near by a herd 
of cattle rested. The girl dressed in 
pink halted as one of the herd moved 
from the other cattle and bellowed in 
loud tones. Rebecca Ann rose to her 
feet. The girl in pink screamed with 
fright and ran swiftly as the angry bull 
made chase. 

“Let him hook her if he wants to,” 
she muttered as she sat on the boulder. 
“He’s mine; he’s mine.” She looked 


at her wounded hand, and the white 
handkerchief seemed to speak plead- 
ingly to her. 

She sprang and ran down the trail 
like a dart to the helpless girl and 
climbed over the rail fence to the side 
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of the fainting one, who was shrieking 
hysterically and screaming her loud- 
est. Rebacca Ann stood in the trail as 
the animal was coming towards them. 
“Run, run for your life,” she shouted 
in desperation. The girl in pink awoke 
from her trance and ran. Rebecca Ann 
stood in the road and shook her bonnet 
at the bull as he approached. The 
furious animal halted for a second, 
then dashed ahead with one bound, 
caught Betty between his horns and 
tossed her over his back. As the bull 
turned to repeat his deadly work upon 
the prostrate girl, a pistol shot rang out 
over the stillness of the meadows and 
the charging bull staggered in the 
frenzy of death. The teacher threw 
the smoking pistol aside and knelt by 
the maiden’s side. At the other side 
the shaking girl in pink tossed her tan- 
gled curls back over her brow. Re- 
becca Ann sat up and was dazed for 
a moment or so. Her arm stung, for 
it had been struck by her fall, but she 
smiled into the faces of the two by- 
standers. The teacher in examining 
the arm discovered it was broken. He 
stooped and kissed the girl as he sup- 
ported the broken arm. “Sister,” he 
said to the girl in pink, “get me some 
strips of cloth, will you?” This in a 
low voice. “Sister” turned her back. 
Rebecca Ann heard the tearing of 
cloth as in a dream. At the sound of 
the word “Sister,” Betty’s heart bound- 
ed forth in glad waves of happiness; 
her eyes sparkled, and her face was 
covered with a happy smile. Before 
her imagination danced the words of 
bliss: “Sister, Sister, Sister.” A voice 
called her back from Paradise. 
“Betty?” She looked up at the owner 
of the voice and smiled. 

“Listen, darling, to a story I have 
to tell. Once, out in the great world, 
far beyond that line of blue, a physi- 
cian needed a rest and a change. Be- 
ing in indigent circumstances he came 


‘out here and taught school that he 


might pay his way, and also to teach 
a certain little maiden on whom he 
had set his heart. He tried to teach 
her the lesson of love. That physician 
brought his own darling sister with 
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him to attend to his domestic life. 
When the maiden on whom the teacher 
set his heart saw the physician kissing 
his sister, who was dressed in pink, 
that maiden frowned in sadness and 
chagrin. But the mystery is cleared 
up now, and I hope the maiden will 
believe the teacher when he says ‘I 
love you.’ ” 

Betty closed her eyes as the doctor 
caressed her. The pain became more 
and more acute on account of the 
broken arm, and the girl fainted away 
in sheer weakness and exhaustion in 
the doctor’s arms. After using the re- 
storatives the doctor and his sister 
brought the weak maiden back to con- 
sciousness and strength. The two 


helped the third on towards home, 
away up the old trail. 
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Sister held the one hand, and her 
brother held the other. As the bro- 
ther held the weak hand wrapped in 
cloth, the maiden felt as if her whole 
heart and soul had been given to him. 
She felt such a restfulness and calm- 
ness as the pine trees quivered and 
fluttered in the evening zephyrs after 
the sun had set behind the western 
hills. When the maiden was able to 
walk without any aid and seemed so 
happy to be walking along the trail 
with the teacher’s aid, sister wisely 
went on ahead and gathered some dai- 
sies and other flowers and blossoms to 
make a bouquet. 

Teacher and pupil, doctor and pa- 
tient, walked along and told to each 
other the old familiar story of life 
and love. 





THE HORIZON 


The far horizon ever hath a charm, 

Which is not felt for beauty near at hand, 
That yearning for the unattainable 

Will lure us always to more distant land. 


In all it is the infinite we seek, 

For that ethereal something we call God. 
Across those hills may be Elysian fields 

With fawns and fairies gamboling o’er the sod. 


We know not all the beauty it may hold, 
That far horizon ever beckoning us 
Forever it eludes our thirsting hearts 

With hopes forever doomed to turn to dust. 


But grieve not that we cannot win our goal, 
For now to us will it be ever fair 

As are the dead whom we can never clasp, 
And whom we love the more fox our despair. 





May THomas MILAM. 











GUNS OF GALT 


An Epic of the Family 
By DENISON CLIFT 


(SYNOPSIS.—Jan Rantzau, a handsome young giant among 
the shipbuilders of Galt, joins pretty little Jagiello Nur at a 
dance in the Pavilion. There the military police seek Felix 
Skarga, a revolutionist. Jagiello fears that a lover, Captain 
Pasek, of the Fusiliers, will betray her presence at the dance to 
old Ujedski, the Jewess, with whom Jagiello lives in terror. Jan 
rescues Jagiello. Later when Pasek betrays Jagiello to Ujedski, 
and seeks to remain at the hovel with her, she wounds him in 
a desperate encounter. Ujedski turns her out, and she marries 
Jan. Later, Pasek indicates that he will take a terrible revenge 
upon the bridal pair. A son is born to Jan, and he idealizes his 
future even as he idealizes the growth of the world’s greatest 











a new house 





Jan, 


Pasek presses the military tax revengefully against Jan. 
but at last loses his house and moves into Ujedski’s hovel. 


night to meet the 
now induces him to 


tax, 


yard Pasek tries to arrest 
molten metal, 


trial. 


superdreadnaught, the Huascar, on the ways at Galt. 
birth of Stefan, Jagiello tries to tell Jan of her sin with Pasek, 
but her strength fails her at the supreme moment. 
for Stefan’s sake. 
threatens to reveal her sin to 
helpless, calls in Ujedski to care for Stefan. 


join the Revolutionists. 
after a thrilling fight, Jan escapes with a terrible wrist wound. 
Jan with his wound as evidence, but Jan destroys his hand in 
makes his escape and is later captured by Pasek and returned to Galt for 
He is found guilty and sentenced to ten 


After the 


Jan buys 
Ujedski visits Jagiello and 
Jan. Jagiello goes away, and 
Meanwhile, 
works day and 
Skarga 
The meeting is attacked by the police, and 
The next day in the ship- 


Desperate, Jan 


years at Floryanska. Meanwhile, Jagiello, 


in the south, is selected because of her beauty for a desperate mission for the Empire.) 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


HEN two days had passed 
the Chevalier Garde emerged 
from the low-lying farm lands 
of the South and entered the 

capital. 

With the Garde rode Jagiello, look- 
ing for all the world like a captive 
maid instead of the beautiful peasant 
girl obeying the Imperial summons. 
And what might that summons mean to 
her? To what intrigue might this royal 
journey lead? What black plot might 
be awaiting her in the city of the pal- 
ace? She rode bravely with her escort 
of forty soldiers, though her heart flut- 
tered and her cheeks burned scarlet. 
Her eyes were wide with the wonder 
of the sights about her; for she could 
now see the towers of Nagi-Aaros lift- 
ing above the trees. On the outskirts 
cf the city a crowd of boys and girls 
gathered and ran beside the horses, 


shouting, and waving their arms, and 
cheering. Men and women came out of 
the shops that lined the streets and 
gazed at the lovely girl until the caval- 
cade vanished up the avenue toward 
the Imperial Palace. 

Before Jagiello’s wondering eyes the 
magnificent structures of the city un- 
folded: now the St. Amiens Univer- 
sity with its five and twenty buildings, 
set between spacious esplanades; now 
the Botanical Gardens, gorgeous with 
bloom; and far up the broad avenue 
the Merchant Station, the terminal of 
fourteen railroads radiating to Paris, 
and Vienna, and Petrograd. At the 
crossing to St. Pol a division of cavalry 
whirled from the Artillery Park west- 
ward toward the Barracks, sabres ring- 
ing, accoutrements jangling, resplend- 
ent in gold bandoleers. As the Garde 
passed the Naval College, Jagiello 
thought the stately white-stone build- 
ings fairy palaces. A moment later the 
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jewelled Cathedral of St. Larent came 
into view with dusky gold and gorgeous 
carvings, and towering bronze doors. 
Jagiello gasped. Her wide blue eyes 
stared and stared until the poplar- 
banks of the Palace grounds shut the 
Cathedral from sight. Above on the 
balconies she heard cheering, and the 
Garde lifted their spiked helmets, and 
smiled upward at.pretty girls waving 
the flag of the Empire. East and west 
were great avenues flanked by parks 
and public buildings, and cool foun- 
tains, and blue lakes. 

When at last the avenue opened like 
a fan before the Palace, the peasant 
girl grew tremulous with wonder. She 
felt so humble before the great build- 
ings; she wanted to leap from her 
horse and run away and hide in the 
gardens—then to slip back to the 
home-like flats of Guor. Dome upon 
dome rose blinding in the sunlight be- 
side towers, battlements and facades 
of lavish splendor. From the topmost 
tower fluttered the black and crimson 
banner of the Empire—her flag, Jan’s 
flag, Stefan’s flag! 

The Captain rode through a machi- 
colated gateway and dismounted to 
help Jagiello from her saddle. She 
leapt gracefully to the ground. 

Her feet were brown and bare; her 
throat was exposed down to the white 
mounds of her firm young breasts; yel- 
low hair streamed about her shoulders; 
her lovely neck was slender and deli- 
cate as the stalk of a lily. And thus in 
nature’s beauty she went up the broad 
marble stairs of the Palace on the arm 
of her Captain. In the entrance to the 
great hall soldiers fell back and sa- 
luted as she passed inside with the 
Chevalier Garde. Admiring eyes noted 
her beauty and the lithe grace of her 
movements. And then suddenly she 
looked full into the face of one whose 
presence struck terror to her soul— 
Captain Pasek! 

His eyes sought a response to his 
smile, but in another instant Jagiello 
had entered the long corridor, and was 
passing the Hall of the Ambassadors. 

At the end of the corridor an attache 
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opened an oak door. The Captain 
showed Jagiello into a white-and-gold 
boudoir—the boudoir of the Princess 
Celestine when she visited the Royal 
Palace. 

The Princess was traveling through 
the Reviera. One of her companions, 
a woman from Nisegrad, with comely 
white hair, greeted Jagiello. 

“Is this the maid of Guor?” she 
asked. 

Jagiello stood abashed. 

Said the Captain: “If you will pre- 
pare her to enter His Majesty’s Pres- 
ence, I will send a messenger with 
news of her arrival.” He then with- 
drew, closing the door. 

The woman came over and took 
Jagiello’s hands in her own. “You are 
beautiful, my child,” said she, smiling 
mysteriously. “They have searched 
long for you, but at last they have 
found you. I daresay the Emperor will 
reward Captain Traake richly.” 

“Do you mean that the Captain has 
been searching for me?” asked Jagi- 
ello. 

“Of course no one knew who the 
most beautiful woman of the Empire 
was until you were found. Only His 
Majesty, Captain Traak, you and I 
will ever know why you are here. Even 
the soldiers who escorted you know 
nothing of the purpose of your com- 
ing. And no soldier of the Empire 
asks or answers questions. ‘The fight- 
ing men of Carlmania are of stone,’ is 
a well-known saying among other na- 
tions. In six months we will go on a 
journey together—a most secret jour- 
ney for a most secret purpose. But 
enough! I can tell you nothing of that. 
His Majesty and the Chancellor will 
inform you. Now take off that dress 
and I will give you a velvet gown.” 

Jagiello rebelled. 

“Why don’t you tell me why we are 
going to Warsaw? Why have I been 
brought here? Why should I change 
my dress?” The awe that had silenced 
her died; resentment flamed in her 
cheeks. “If His Majesty wants to see 
me, I will go before him as I am!” she 
exclaimed. 























“Dear child! you wouldn’t dare!” 

Minutes passed—minutes of argu- 
ing, threatening, imploring—but to no 
avail. When Captain Traake threw 
open the door, Jagiello was still in her 
bare feet. In her eyes blazed defiance. 

“His Majesty commands your pres- 
ence!” 

The old woman’s hand flew to her 
heart in terror. “His Majesty will 
punish me for this!” she cried. “The 
wench! I can do nothing with her!” 

Captain Traake smiled tolerantly at 
the pretty rebel. Taking her arm, he 
led her into the wide corridor. As they 
approached the Salle des Gardes, he 
whispered: “Address His Majesty as 
‘Sire’; do not turn your back to him 
upon entering or leaving; answer only 
when he asks.” 

He threw open a great door and they 
entered the Salle des Gardes. 

The magnificent hall was illumined 
with sunlight, agleam with golden 
arabesques. Rich tapestries were hung 
upon high walls; the portraits of rulers 
of the House of Austritz looked down 
upon His Imperial Majesty, the Em- 
peror Rudolph III. He was seated in 
shadow at a great desk under the gold 
Eagles of Carlmania. By his side 
stood the Chancellor, and just behind, 
two officers of the Garde, motionless, 
alert. An attache advanced to His Ma- 
jesty. 

So quickly had Jagiello been con- 
veyed before the Emperor that the 
realization that she stood before one of 
the great ones of the earth thrilled her 
to the depths of her soul. Not ten feet 
from her was the War God of Europe, 
who by a sign of his hand could plunge 
the world into war! Here was the 
Great One who had wrested Carlmania 
from obscurity by his indomitable will, 
and built his nation into the foremost 
military power of Europe! He looked 
younger than his portraits; yet crows’- 
feet were forming at the corners of his 
narrow, steel-blue eyes. The invinci- 
ble spirit of youth was yet upon him, 
though his brown hair was touched 
with grey at the temples. Withal, his 
face was handsome and clean-cut, dom- 
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inated by an obstinate jaw. He was 
dressed in the blue uniform of a Colo- 
nel of the Grenadiers, across his breast 
the crimson ribbon of the House of 
Austritz. 

“Sire,” said the attache, bowing 
deeply. 

His Majesty looked up. His eye 
fell upon the picturesque figure of the 
peasant girl. Curiosity and interest 
crossed his face. 

“Is this the maid you have brought 
from Guor?” he asked in a low tone. 

“Yes, sire,” replied Captain Traake, 
advancing with his helmet hard against 
his belt, and bowing. 

“What is your name, 
selle ?” 

“Jagiello Nur.” 

“Do you love your country ?” 

“Oh, yes, sire!” 

“If your country were in danger, 
would you give your tribute toward her 
safety ?” 

“Yes, sire!” 

“Mademoiselle, men of the Empire 
lay down their lives when the Empire 
calls. You must give your beauty to 
the nation.” 

His Majesty saw that her beauty was 
royal, that she held herself with grace 
and dignity. He smiled in apprecia- 
tion. He dismissed the attache and 
the officers of the Garde, who went out 
with the Chancellor. 

His Majesty continued: “What I 
am about to say to you will be known 
to only four persons in the world: 
yourself, Madame Jousa, Captain 
Traake, and your Emperor. No word 
of this must ever pass your lips. You 
understand P” 

“Yes, sire!” 

He paused impressively. 

“It is known to us,” he continued, 
“that Russia, France and Austria are 
preparing to mobilize their forces to 
wage a terrible war upon Carlmania!” 

Jagiello gasped. Here was a secret 
that would shake the world were it 
known, yet the Emperor spoke of it 
with calm. 

“The first move against our country 
will be made in Russia. The invasion 


mademoi- 














will be led by Prince Rupprecht. Three 
courses are open: A naval attack upon 
our coast, an airship raid upon the capi- 
tal, or a military invasion across our 
eastern frontier. The plans are in the 
possession of Prince Rupprecht. These 
plans we must learn.” 

His Majesty paused to mark the ef- 
fect of his words. Jagiello’s face was 
pale. 

“Prince Rupprecht, prominent in 
Petrograd society, has a prime weak- 
ness: he is easily enamoured of beau- 
tiful women. Now you see, mademoi- 
selle, that Carlmania has an urgent use 
for your beauty.” 

Jagiello trembled. Her slim hand 
flew to her throat. Her face turned 
deathly white. “No! no!” she 
breathed, as the intrigue burst upon 
her. 

The Emperor had expected this re- 
volt and he smiled gravely. 

“You will do this because your Em- 
peror commands it for the good of the 
Empire,” he said with cold finality. 
“At the proper time you are to go to 
Warsaw with Madame Jousa, who will 
accompany you as a companion. You 
will stop at the Hotel de Europe. 
When you have learned the enemy’s 
plans you are to tell them to Madame 
Jousa, who will then make her way 
back to Nagi-Aaros with them.” 

It was not the danger of the intrigue 
that stirred Jagiello’s soul; it was a 
face that rose between her and the Em- 
peror—the face of the man whose son 
she had borne, and whom she loved 
with a love beyond words. She was 
ardently patriotic, but this  pro- 
posal——- She could not do that! For 
the sake of the sacred memory of Jan 
and Stefan, she could not resign her- 
self to this terrible thing, even at the 
behest of the Emperor! She buried 
her face in her hands and burst into 
tears. She was a pathetic figure as 
she stood before the Great One, fight- 
ing for the purity that had been born 
with her great love for Jan. The sim- 
ple beauty of her transfixed the Em- 
peror. The sheen in her hair, the scar- 
let buds in her cheeks, the lovely con- 
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tour of neck and shoulder, the sparkle 
of her eyes, made of her a fascinating 
pawn in the game of nations. 

“No, no!” she cried; “I cannot, sire; 
I cannot obey! The man I love P 

“You will do this thing because your 
Emperor commands it!” 

His Majesty’s words interrupted 
with a cold, hard ring. Jagiello felt 
their meaning like the chill touch of 
steel. The torment of her soul betrayed 
itself in the look of fear in her eyes, 
and her parted red lips. 

The great door swung open behind 
her. A sentry entered. Seized with a 
sudden desperate impulse, Jagiello 
darted through the half-open door and 
fled down the corridor. 

Captain Traake sprang to intercept 
her. 

His Majesty halted him with a ges- 
ture. 

“She will return,” he said quietly. 
“She must be willing.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX 


Jagiello ran down the wide marble 
steps into the gardens, disappearing 
between the trees where hidden pools 
glimmered. Sunshine penetrated the 
glades in shafts of burnished gold. 
She ran and ran until her breath came 
in little gasps; then, exhausted, she 
sank down upon a stone bench. 

Immediately she was aware of 
someone close by. She glanced up 
with a startled look. 

She was on her feet almost instantly, 
in an attitude of defense. 

“Captain Pasek!” she exclaimed, 
feebly. 

He smiled at her with exasperating 
calmness, enjoying her confusion. At 
length he spoke. 

“Jagiello, it is a friend who speaks. 
I have brought you news from Galt. 
Jan has been sent to Floryanska-—he 
is dead.” 

Jan dead! 

The world of green and gold became 
black and whirling; she sank back 
upon the bench in a moment of over- 
whelming grief. Jan dead? 
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What would become of Stef- 
an? 

“Jagiello—if you could think kindly 
of me once again—for the sake of the 
old days—for the sake of little Stefan 
—I will promise that nothing shall 
befall him. I will escape. 
We will return to Galt together.” 

The girl stared at Pasek for a long 
moment, hate and revulsion boiling in 
her heart. Her eyes flamed with indig- 
nation; her bosom rose and fell like a 
smoldering volcano. Then with an en- 
raged cry she thrust Pasek away from 
her, and fled back toward the Palace. 

Up the great stairs and through the 
door of the Salle des Gardes she hur- 
ried, her wild heart beating tumult- 
uously. Half a dozen officers of the 
Garde sprang to intercept her, but 
she outwitted them and did not stop 
until she threw herself, breathless in 
body and agonized in spirit, at the Em- 
porer’s feet. 

“O sire, I have come back!” she 
cried. “Jan is dead! Jan is dead! 
Now I will go!” 

The Emperor started to his feet, star- 
ing incredulously. 

“Only care for my son—for my boy 
Stefan—for my helpless little child. 
, I am unworthy to be his 
mother. He must never know 
what I have done! Oh, care for him, 
sire, and I will go—I will go to the 
Prince!” 

“T will richly reward your son,” re- 
plied the Emperor. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Madame Jousa escorted Jagiello to 
the boudoir of Her Highness, the 
Princess Celestine. 

It was a spacious, beautiful room, 
done in white and gold, with deep win- 
dows that looked down upon the roll- 
ing esplanade. With hungry eyes, 
Jagiello saw that the bed of the Prin- 


cess was soft and exquisite with silks; . 


that a toilet set of heavy, carved gold 
lay upon the ivory dressing table; that 
in the dressing room hung row after 
row of silken gowns, with dozens of 
pairs of tiny slippers and numerous 
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bonnets in individual boxes. The 
splendor overcame her; the luxury out- 
rivaled her wildest dreams. To her, 
accustomed to thatched roofs and pal- 
lets of straw, this was fairyland. 

Madame Jousa fluttered about ex- 
citedly, lifting filmy garments from 
boxes and drawers, searching out Her 
Highnesses’ choicest treasures. And 
what treasures out of the king’s purse! 
What wonderful silks and jewels for 
the daughter of an Emperor! With 
each added bit of finery Jagiello’s 
heart beat faster, and her eyes gleamed 
brighter. It was as if all the treasures 
of the Indies had been suddenly cast 
at her feet, and she had but to choose. 
It was as if she had rubbed the lamp 
of Aladdin, and the riches of the earth 
had floated out of the enchanted mist! 
. . . With what care and precision 
Madame Jousa bent above her now, 
twisting her hair into the bewitching 
coiffure of Marguerite of Parma! With 
what an instinct for effect the beldam 
selected the small black velvet slip- 
pers with the jeweled buckles and 
placed them on her Cinderella feet! 
And then the gown of velvet, and the 
peacock bonnet with its iridescent 
hues. 

For six months this fairyland re- 
mained to charm the peasant maid, 
while Madame Jousa schooled her in 
the graces of the court. Then one Oc- 
tober day the beldam was summoned 
by the Emperor, who addressed her 
thus: 

“From to-day Jagiello will become 
Madame Roulledou. You and she will 
start for Warsaw to-night on the Jarol- 
sau Express. You are to go to the Ho- 
tel de Europe, where Prince Rup- 
precht will arrive on Friday. The rest 
I leave to the wit of women!” 

Into Jagiello’s trunks were folded 
gowns of red and black and silver, 
flaming yellow and old rose, with satin 
slippers to match. Madame Jousa 
chose with a lavish hand, and the 
Princess’ favorite costumes went into 
the trunks. And at last she brought 
forth from a secret compartment a 
jewel case, and placed upon Jagiello’s 
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fingers rings of rubies and of diamonds 
and of pearls; and about her neck a 
collar of sapphires; upon her wrist a 
bracelet of green jade. There were 
jeweled anklets, too, fit for the dancing 
girl of a Rajah; these the devoted 
dame secreted in her bosom. And 
when at last all was ready for the jour- 
ney, Madame Jousa summoned an of- 
ficer of the Garde and ordered a motor 
to take them to the Railway Station. 
It was almost seven o’clock; the Ex- 
press left at seven-thirty. 

Two attaches entered the boudoir 
and carried out the trunks. Presently 
the officer returned and escorted the 
ladies down the staircase to the wait- 
ing motor. There were no farewells; 
there were no questions. Every de- 
tail suggested a well-regulated ma- 
chine. Jagiello, her heart fluttering, 
thought she saw curious glances in the 
eyes of those about her, but reflection 
assured her that she must be mistaken. 
What possible connection could there 
be between the barefoot peasant girl 
who had entered the Palace six months 
before and the proud, richly-dressed 
woman who now glided swiftly toward 
the station? Besides, was it not the 
custom of Princesses and women of 
the royal blood to come and go at will? 
and who would not accept Jagiello for 
a woman of the purple? She held her 
head high, with the pride of a queen, 
though her heart was heavy with 
thoughts of Jan. She fought back the 
tears that struggled to her eyes, and 
set her lips as she strove to still her 
riotous emotions. This swift peripetia 
had overturned her humble world. 

An attache shut the door of the ton- 
neau; the purring car glided swiftly 
down the broad path through the gar- 
dens, lake-red in the sunset. Presently 
the twilight came down; when the mo- 
tor drew up at the railway station it 
was black night. Hundreds of yellow 
lamps flashed; trains panted in from 
Paris and Vienna, and thundered east 
to Warsaw and Petrograd. Porters 
rushed in and out of the coaches; sen- 
tries challenged every unknown trav- 
eler, demanding passports, shouting 
coarse admonitions, throwing open 
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bags and portmanteaux in their frantic 
search for secret papers of a foreign 
government. A regiment of Carlma- 
nian Lancers arrived on the Aaros 
special from Doon; they detrained, re- 
splendent in crimson tunics and flash- 
ing lances, from which the bandrols 
of the Empire drooped. 

Unnoticed in the confusion, Mad- 
ame Jousa and Jagiello stepped out of 
the tonneau and boarded the Express. 
Whether all arrangements had been 
made by the Imperial Government for 
their ease in traveling, Jagiello could 
but conjecture; certain it was that 
every sentry and secret service officer 
passed them by; nobody addressed 
them; nobody examined their bag- 
gage; and in a few minutes they found 
themselves in a compartment of the 
first class, with every luxury provided 
for a comfortable journey. The Ex- 
press got under way, and soon was 
trundling through the city toward the 
countryside and low-lying farm lands. 
Dotting the landscape were yellow 
points of flame from solitary windows 
of lonely farm-houses. In the west a 
crescent moon dipped above the lace 
of purple hills, then disappeared. 

Rumbling over bridges and through 
tunnels, the Express dragged its long 
column of steel through ancient stone- 
built towns, half way across a nation. 
The following midnight it slowed down 
for Warsaw. Circassian soldiers with 
vataghans at their belts swarmed 
aboard, and with the same energy dis- 
played by the Carlmanian officials, 
opened baggage and examined pass- 
ports, and growled at all travelers ex- 
citing their suspicion. Jagiello looked 
up and saw that Madame Jousa’s face 
was calm and unruffled. She was ac- 
customed to national savagery. Jour- 
neying from city to city over Europe 
with Her Royal Highness had given 
her a calloused exterior that even ar- 
rest must fail to annoy. Leaning for- 
ward she addressed Jagiello in a tone 
that could be distinctly heard through 
the compartment. 

“Madame Roulledou, shall I call a 
motor ?” 

“Yes,” quickly responded Jagiello, 


























gathering up her gloves. 

Thereupon a tall Russian made his 
way toward them. 

“Your passports!” he commanded. 

“Certainly,” replied Madame Jousa, 
presenting the papers. 

The Russian examined the docu- 
ments, then looked at Jagiello with 
penetrating eyes. “You are Madame 
Rikkah ?” he asked. 

“T am Madame Roulledou,” returned 
Jagiello. 

Madame Jousa ventured with ad- 
mirable ease: “I am Madame Rikkah.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To the Hotel de Europe.” 

“How long will you remain there ?” 

“As long as the environment agrees 
with the health of Madame Roulle- 
dou.” 

“Why did you leave Carlmania?” 

“Madame desired a change of air— 
doctor’s orders.” 

“You come from Nagi-Aaros ?” 

“We spent several weeks visiting the 
galleries and gardens of that city.” 

To Jagiello he said, abruptly: 
“Where is your husband ?” 

Madame Jousa responded with alac- 
rity: 

“Madame Roulledou lost her hus- 
band in the accident on the Doon 
bridge last January. He was em- 
ployed on the Central Division of the 
Aaros-Nisegrad Railway. Madame 
has been in delicate health ever since. 
We have had to travel much, and have 
come to Warsaw, having heard much 
of the historic grandeur of your city. 
If the climate agrees with Madame 
Roulledou we may spend six weeks 
here—or we may leave to-morrow for 
Petrograd.” Madame Jousa paused. 
“TI hope this gives you the information 
you desire. Madame is greatly fa- 
tigued after her journey, and if you 
will send us a porter oe 

Jagiello was seized with a fit of 
coughing; and the Russian secret ser- 
vice agent, perceiving only facts to 
substantiate Madame Jousa’s explana- 
tion, hurried off and summoned a por- 
ter. 

“TI daresay you'll be much better in 
the morning,” Madame Jousa soothed 
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Jagiello, amiably. 
“T trust so,” said Jagiello, smiling. 
The porter appeared and carried out 


the ladies’ hand-baggage. Jagiello 
and Madame Jousa stepped into a wait- 
ing motor and were whirled through 
the illuminated streets toward the Ho- 
tel de Europe. 

Somewhere above the city roofs a 
cathedral bell was tolling midnight. 
Jagiello, gazing from the motor win- 
dows, saw wide boulevards light as 
day, splendid parks and drives, and 
majestic stone buildings. Excepting 
Nagi-Aaros and Paris, there is no city 
in Europe endowed with the grandeur 
of Warsaw. Her lights were once the 
most brilliant of a continent; to-day 
they illumine her decayed glories. A 
city of horrible memories, her name 
must forever be linked with prodigal 
splendors. 

Madame Jousa, who was familiar 
with all the great hostelries of the 
continent, had carefully disguised her- 
self to avoid being recognized as the 
Princess Celestine’s maid. When the 
car came te a stop before the hotel, 
the dame perceived that it was bril- 
liantly lighted for an important func- 
tion. 

“What occasion is this?” she asked 
the chauffeur. 

“Prince Rupprecht arrives to-night, 
answered the driver. “They are giv- 
ing a grand military ball in his honor.” 

“Ah, you have arrived at an inter- 
esting moment, my dear Madame Roul- 
ledou!” beamed Madame Jousa. “Af- 
ter all, we may catch a glimpse of His 
Excellency!” 


Cuapter XLI. 


Porters came and took their port- 
manteaux; and together the travelers 
went into the rotunda of the hotel. 

Through the great halls echoed the 
crash and swing of a military band. 
The martial “Maid of Millaise” sent 
Jagiello’s pulses tapping. Two wide 
staircases led up to the ballroom on 
the second floor. Through the great 
central arch Jagiello caught a glimpse 
of the magnificence within: the bril- 
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liant lights, the white and gold uni- 
forms of the Czar’s officials, the glint 
of sabre sheaths. She was thrilled at 
the vision. Between the dances, of- 
ficers and beautiful women came down 
the staircase and strolled into the gar- 
dens. 

From snatches of conversation about 
her, Jagiello learned that Prince Rup- 
precht had not yet arrived. A delega- 
tion of officers anxiously watched the 
doorway for the appearance of his 
motor. It was a favorite custom of 
His Excellency to travel incognito, and 
turn up in the most unexpected way to 
surprise his hosts. 

Jagiello noticed the concerned ex- 
pressions on the faces of the Russian 
officers. As she and Madame Jousa 
made their way to the lift, a tall, dis- 
tinguished gentleman with iron-gray 
hair went up with them to the second 
floor. He was clean-cut, excessively 
handsome, and had he been pointed out 
to Jagiello as the Prince himself, she 
would have felt her conception of Rup- 
precht justified. As it was, when the 
lift stopped Madame Jousa felt in her 
handbag for a ruble to tip the porter. 
As she withdrew her empty hand she 
emitted a low cry of dismay. “Oh, 
Madame Roulledou—I’ve been rob- 
bed! My purse—is gone! Oh, what 
shall I do?” She leaned against the 
gold wall of the lift in a faint. 

The distinguished gentleman, per- 
ceiving her distress, chivalrously as- 
sisted Madame Jousa from the lift in- 
to the corridor. 

“I greatly regret that Madame 
should be annoyed by any loss,” he 
said, bowing with grace. ‘Were my 
mother or sister in a similar position 
I should esteem it a favor to have them 
assisted. If Madame will accept, I 
should be honored to have you avoid 
inconvenience.” So saying, he drew 
a roll of currency from his pocket and 
offered several bills to Madame Jousa. 

Madame Jousa replied with an air of 
lofty courtesy. “Though a stranger, 
your favor is received with my deep- 
est gratitude. I am Madame Rikkah, 
and I shall wire for a remittance at 
once and return this sum shortly!” 
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Thereupon the distinguished-looking 
gentleman ended the adventure of the 
corridor with a sharp look of respect- 
ful admiration at Jagiello. He strolled 
languidly toward the ballroom. It was 
a warm October evening. Jagiello’s 
face flushed scarlet. A question had 
arisen in her mind, but before she had 
had time to impart it to Madame 
Jousa, the distinguished gentleman en- 
tered the ball-room. 

Simultaneously there arose a great 
shout; a thousand welcoming voices 
thundered above the crashing anthem 
of the military band. 

“Long live the Prince!” 

“The Prince!” gasped Jagiello, at 
the same instant noticing that Madame 
Jousa’s bag contained the lost purse. 
“He was the Prince!” 

Madame Jousa smiled a thin, so- 
phisticated smile. ‘I thought it a safe 
conjecture,” she said. 


CuHapTerR XLII. 


The boudoir of Madame Roulledou 
at the Hotel de Europe was at the east 
end of the great hostelry. It com- 
manded a view for thirty kilometers, 
unequaled in the city. In the morning 
the sun blazed through the deep-set 
windows, awakening Jagiello. 

Her maid appeared at eight-thirty 
and aided her to make her toilet. At 
ten-thirty a messenger knocked at the 
door, and brought the card of Prince 
Rupprecht. Madame Jousa sent back 
word for the Prince to call at eleven, 
which he did, punctually. 

The Prince was attired in tan riding 
breeches and a navy coat. He was as 
handsome as he had seemed the pre- 
vious evening, and his manner was 
suave and polished. 

“Good morning, Madame Rikkah,” 
said the Prince. 

“Good morning,” returned Madame 
Jousa. 

“T trust my visit has not inconven- 
ienced you?” 

“Not at all, Excellency. Your visit 
is most opportune. I have just re- 
ceived a remittance by wire.” With 
which she paid him the loan he had 























so graciously made her the previous 
night. “I should have been greatly 
inconvenienced but for my good for- 
tune in meeting so considerate a gen- 
tleman and so courteous a Prince!” 

At this moment Jagiello appeared 
from the adjoining room. She, too, 
was attired in riding habit, not by co- 
incidence, but by design, for she had 
seen the Prince in the mirror of her 
boudoir upon his entry. 

“Prince Rupprecht—Madame Roul- 
ledou,” announced Madame Jousa, in- 
troducing Jagiello. 

The Prince bowed low. Clearly he 
was impressed with her beauty. To 
his companion’s words: “Madame 
Roulledou is traveling through your in- 
teresting country in search of health 
and pastime,” the Prince bent a fasci- 
nated ear. 

“Just now I am going for a ride, and 
I hope to find your city as splendid as 
Nagi-Aaros,” said Jagiello, her heart 
racing beneath her calm exterior. 

“It will be a great pleasure if Mad- 
ame Roulledou will permit me to show 
my Warsaw to her.” 

Jagiello smiled delightedly. 

“Oh, Excellency, but would I not be 
taking you from important affairs ?” 

“Important affairs can wait when so 
charming a lady as Madame speaks!” 

So they went out together, and for 
upwards of an hour they rode through 
poplar-lined streets, past parks, and 
lakes, and luxurious gardens; and at 
noon they lunched in the Cafe St. Ur- 
ban in the Polaise. Whereupon the 
Prince leaned across the table and 
gazed deep into Jagiello’s wonderful 
eyes; while she glanced indifferently 
past him toward the motor boat races 
on the Vistula. The Prince’s voice was 


strongly impassioned... . “To-night 
there will be a ball at the palace of 
Count Tarik... You will come? 


...I beg of you, Madame Roulle- 
dou!” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Jagiello simply. 
The Prince attributed her simplicity to 
good breeding. Then he went off to at- 
tend a private conference at the Royal 
Palace; and although Jagiello  sur- 
mised the significance of the meeting 
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she did not venture to discuss its tre- 
mendous import, even with Madame 
Jousa. 


CuHapTerR XLIII. 


Attired in a dancing gown of Her 
Royal Highness, Jagiello stepped into 
the Prince’s motor and was whirled 
away over the gleaming asphalt to the 
Red Palace of Count Tarik across the 
Vistula. 

The boulevards were dazzling under 
the arc lights. From beyond the river 
drifted sweet-scented breezes from the 
Botanical Gardens. The sharp tang 
of coming winter was in the air; the 
stars glimmered dimly through the 
frost-mist. 

The Prince sat close to Jagiello. 
Through the long ride she could feel 
the passion of his presence; it filled 
her with revulsion, but she played her 
part well in the game of Emperors and 
Kings, little knowing at that moment 
what a cataclysm of suffering she 
would be the innocent cause of bring- 
ing upon the Toilers of the world! 

At length the noiseless car slowed 
down and drew up before an isolated 
palace surrounded by ancient, inter- 
lacing trees: the notorious Red Palace 
of Warsaw. It towered with pinnacled 
buttresses and pyramidal roofs, glim- 
mering with lights like hundred-eyed 
Argus. 

The Prince assisted Jagiello to the 
ground, and the car glided away. 
Through gates of latticed iron they 
passed, up the great steps, into the 
brilliant hall where a host of revellers 
laughed and chatted while waiting for 
His Excellency. 

When the Prince appeared in the 
doorway with Jagiello on his arm a 
great cheer went up. Soldiers in uni- 
form saluted. Pretty women sum- 
moned their most bewitching smiles. 
To Jagiello, honored with the attention 
of the Prince, it was but empty hom- 
age; her heart was of stone; her soul 
quivered under the lash of treachery 
forced upon her. Through dulled 
senses she perceived the lights of the 
salon to be red, and the hall to be red, 
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and the women’s lips to be redder than 
the tapestries, and the wine that spar- 
kled in the thin-stemmed glasses 
raised in salutation to her and the 
Prince to be redder even than the wo- 
men’s lips. She smiled and bowed me- 
chanically in response, knowing it to 
be but mockery. The blood rushed 
scarlet to her cheeks; her face burned 
with her shame. Through great arches 
she gazed upon colonnades and slen- 
der pillars of white marble, encircled 
by dancers; everywhere was the rich, 
barbaric splendor that proclaimed 
Count Tarik’s fiery taste. She passed 
with the Prince across the hall and met 
the Count, famous half across the 
world, yet her heart raced no faster; 
the suave compliments of the Count 
fell meaningless upon her ears. 

How slowly the minutes dragged by, 
and how she longed to be through with 
it all! Yet the Imperial command must 
be obeyed. Alone in a corner after 
gliding through the polonaise with the 
Prince, she closed her eyes an instant 
and conjured up the fair fields of Guor, 
smiling through miles of pleasant up- 
lands. How happy she would be to 
be back once more at old Roye’s, to 
throw herself upon a shock of rye at 
twilight, to drink from the stream that 
threaded to the Ule... 

Suddenly she was conscious of wo- 
men dancing; the shouts of men filled 
her ears, mingled with the clink of 
gold. She looked up and, white upon 
the tables, half a score of Russian girls 
flung their lithe, naked bodies about to 
the wild cadences of the music. The 
assembly shouted savagely, and men 
showered gold upon them. The nymphs 
cavorted with frenzied abandon and 
parted lips; at length their breath came 
in gasps; exhausted and quivering, 
they dropped into heavy waiting 
arms... 

Jagiello turned away, revolted at the 
sight. A hush fell upon the throng. An- 
driekoff, the young Russian baritone, 
mounted a table and began to sing; 
his voice throbbed with tragic solemn- 
ity. 


“Love me, oh, love me, Donna Lombarda! 


Love only me, love only me! 
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‘I have a husband; how wouldst thou have me 
To love only thee, to love only thee?’ 

Do him to death, Donna Lombarda, 
Do him to death, and love only me! 


w"? 


The voice of the singer quavered and 


rolled with passion; the music 
throbbed in unison. 
“ ‘How shall I slay him? after what fashion? 


To love only thee, to love only thee?’ 
There is a fashion, Donna Lombarda, 

There is a fashion, easy for thee. 
In thine own garden, Donna Lombarda, 

Close to thine house lies a poisonous snake. 
Cut off its head, Donna Lombarda, 

With mortar and pestle pound it and break. 
Thou shalt poison his cup, Donna Lombarda, 

Even with this when he asks thee for wine.” 


It was a song sung by peasants in the 
hot vineyards, waiting for the sea-wind 
to rush out of the sunset. 


“For thy husband wiil come hot from his 
hunting, 
And beg thee for wine, and beg thee for 
wine. 
‘I have so great thirst, Donna Lombarda, 
Give me to drink, give me to drink! 
What hast thou done, Donna Lombarda? 


The wine is beclouded, what dost thou 
think?’ 

‘There came in the sea-wind last night at 
sunset, 


It clouded the wine, it clouded the wine!’ 
‘Drink with me then, Donna Lombarda, 
Drink from the one cup, thy lips with mine!’ 
‘Why should I drink, who come not from 
hunting? 
Why should I drink, who am not athirst?’ 
‘Nay, thou shalt drink, Donna Lombarda, 
At the point of my dagger, thou shalt drink 
first!’ ”’ 


To Jagiello his voice was the far 
booming of the surf. Before the mu- 
sic died away the revellers gathered 
the young singer upon their shoulders, 
lionizing him. Again and again he 
sang “Donna Lombarda,” while ser- 
vants bore in trays of Burgundy and 
magnums of Irroy. In the midst of 
the singing the Prince pressed glass 
after glass of wine upon Jagiello until 
a mist rose before her eyes, clouding 
the red glare of the lights. Now she 
saw three officers approach the Prince, 
saw them laugh and cajole with him, 
then grow serious, then put their heads 
together and whisper: 

“ . , . to-morrow at the Royal Pal- 
ace ... we will go over the plans . .” 
































“This means war!” 

“It must be avoided ... until the 
new year...” 

“War cannot be avoided now.” 

“Prince, are you ready with the 
plans of attack ?” 

“To-morrow at two.” 

Jagiello saw the three officers with- 
draw. The roar of voices descended 
to a low, pulsating whisper, fainter and 
fainter; she felt herself slipping, slip- 
ping—her clutching fingers closed up- 
on the arm of the Prince. She remem- 
bered afterwards being escorted from 
the hall by His Excellency, and going 
down the staggering staircase into the 
garden in the glowing dawn. It was a 
Saxon garden with old sandstone fig- 
ures, and there, with passionate sud- 
denness and ardor, the Prince clasped 
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her in his arms and rained kisses upon 
her—upon her drowsy eyes, upon her 
soft, warm neck and arms, and upon 
her naked bosom. The Prince’s car 
drove up; together they stepped in; 
the chauffeur shut the door of the ton- 
neau. As the motor whirled swiftly 
away between the trees, the banners 
of the sunrise mounted in gorgeous 
whirligigs above the embattled towers 
of the Red Palace of Warsaw. 

In the car, Jagiello breathed through 
vivid, parted lips. She knew that the 
succeeding hours would be hours of 
horror, yet her heart was steeled with 
loyalty to her Emperor. The Prince’s 
arm was around her. Her heart beneath 
the mockery of her smile was cold 
and dead. The Prince’s arm was but 
the long arm of the Empire. 


(To be continued.) 





MIA CHIQUITA 
[My Little One] 
INDIAN MOTHER'S SONG OF THE DEAD 


The poppies close on the mesa; 

The white mist sleeps on the sea; 

And cradled low, in the hovering grass, 
My nestling sleeps ‘neath the tree. 


Sleep, Little Pigeon, with folded wings, 
While I mourn me the silent nest; 
Grown and flown are the stalwart sons, 
I warmed ’neath my breast. 


Whispering breath of the evening; 

And stars throbbing close on the hill; 

On my cheek once more the fragrant breath, 
In my arms the mother-thrill. 


My dearest muchacho* remains with me, 
Though I hear no pattering feet; 

And over my old and wrinkled breast, 
Play no clinging fingers sweet 


The half-worn sandal, the bit of shell, 
His blanket I still may hold. 

Ah, mia chiquita remains with me, 
My majel* that never grew old! 


*muchacho—child (Spanish) 
*majel—wood-dove in the Indian. 


ETHEL GRIFFITH BAILEY. 


































A Soldier of France 


By Lewis C. Everard 


(Continued from last month) 


CHAPTER V. 


ADELINE was confronted now 

M with the most disagreeable 

task of her life. She must 

write Jean of his mother’s 

death, and she did not know how to do 

it—how to soften the blow or offer him 
any comfort. 

She sat down to write, but for a long 
time only stared blindly at the paper, 
imagining to herself just what his life 
must be there in the trenches. Fin- 
ally she summoned all her wits and 
began the letter: 


“My dear Jean,” she wrote and 
paused. She was not sure it was the 
proper way to begin. She had always 
begun his mother’s letters that way; 
for Mme. Morel insisted on the “My.” 

Madeline began again, this time 
without the “My”—“Dear Jean.” That 
would do—but would it, though? She 
wondered whether he would notice it, 
and there was a little flutter at her 
heart. Well, something had to be 
risked; she could not begin “My dear 
Monsieur Morel.” That would sound 
too formal and certainly cold formal- 
ity was out of place on this occasion. 
She decided to let it stand “Dear 
Jean.” 

“Thou hast a brave heart——” Here 
she found another difficulty—a year 
before she would have thought noth- 
ing of saying “thee” and “thou” to 
Jean; for he was then merely the con- 
cierge’s son. To use these terms to 
the bold, handsome soldier—fast be- 
coming an educated man, thanks to the 
democratic camaraderie of the French 
army—was different. Madeline felt 
that they placed her on a level with 
him now—and they sounded startling- 
ly familiar. She hurriedly changed 
the line to “You have a brave heart.” 





But that seemed flat and meaningless; 
so she changed it back again, desper- 
ately resolving at last that she would 
have no more scruples. The thought 
came to her suddenly that she really 
had put Jean on a level with herself 
long ago. 

“Thou hast a brave heart,” she 
wrote. “Call up all its strength now 
to receive the message I must give 
thee. Thou art not ignorant of the 
German habit of sending airships to 
bombard defenseless cities—nor that 
Paris is their special goal. May God 
comfort thee—a bomb fell yesterday 
on M. de Suresnes’ hotel next door— 
and thy good mother—she is now in 
Heaven. I would tell thee all had I 
the strength, but I cannot, except that 
she died of the shock and not from 
any hurt. 

“Would that I might do something to 
comfort thee; perhaps it will do thee 
good”—Madeline’s heart throbbed vio- 
lently here and she wondered if she 
were indeed going too far, but she was 
now in no condition to be discreet. 
“Perhaps,” she wrote, “it may be some 
distraction to thee to write to me now 
and then. May God guard thee amid 
the dangers of war and comfort thy 
heart in this affliction. 

“MADELINE.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Jean, choked and blinded by the dirt 
cast up by a high-explosive shell, was 
struggling with all his might to dig up 
a machine gun buried by the explosion. 
His one thought was to get the gun in 
time to help check the German assault, 
which he knew was even then under 
way. The men in charge of the gun 
and all but two others in that short sec- 
tion of trench had been killed by the 


























shell. Beside Jean worked Alais de 
Boutelle, the blood trickling down over 
his torn shirt from a scratch on the 
cheek. They wasted no breath in 
words, but worked sile1tly and desper- 
ately. 

The gun was at last in place. 

“They’re coming now,” said de Bou- 
telle as the heavy shells fell further 
away. “I'll feed; you work the gun.” 

“Have we enough ammunition ?” 

“Yes; begin.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Jean calmly. 
“Let them think we are all killed.” 

By this time the third survivor had 
recovered from the shock of the ex- 
plosion, and had his rifle in position, 
but waited for the machine gun to be- 
gin. 

“Now!” said Jean grimly, as he dis- 
cerned a movement through the smoke 
in front of the trench. The gun sud- 
denly added its sharp bark to the tu- 
mult, of which they seemed the very 
center. All around them was a grey 
pall of smoke and dust; they could not 
see beyond their own 20 foot section 
of trench, and the rattle of the little 
gun seemec! insignificant in the general 
uproar, as the cartridge tape writhed 
and jumped through de Boutelle’s 
hands, passing into the clicking me- 
chanism of the breach. 

The movement in front began to take 
shape, and in a moment the world 
seemed to contain a million Germans 
and only three Frenchmen. Jean bent 
low over his gun, and though his heart 
drummed rapidly, he swung the barrel 
with grim, unthinking coolness. His 
forearm was ripped open by a bullet, 
but he did not notice it beyond being 
annoyed by the blood that ran over his 
fingers and made them slippery. An- 
other struck his helmet and _half- 
stunned him for a moment. As in a 
nightmare he saw the Germans only 30 
yards away; his fingers seemed _in- 
capable of movement, and the stream 
of bullets pouring from the gun paused. 


There was a dreadful moment of inac- ° 


tion. But it was only a moment, 
though to him the interval seemed in- 
terminable. Somehow his mind or his 
will forced a way out of the daze, and 
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the little gun again resumed its fiery 
sputtering. Nearcr came the Germans, 
but with every sweep of the swinging, 
quivering, scorching barrel the oncom- 
ing line thinned. Now it was ragged; 
now broken; and suddenly it faded 
away in the smoke and dust. 

Half an hour later a relief squad 
found Jean and de Boutelle, clumsy 
with exhaustion and wounds, trying 
to bandage the head of the third sur- 
vivor, whose rifle had played a brave 
accompaniment to the mitrailleuse un- 
til a shrapnel bullet pierced his helmet 
and made a groove down one side of 
the skull. Quickly, but with tender- 
ness, they were lifted into stretchers 
and taken to the field hospital in the 
rear. Before the surgeons could get to 
him Jean was sleeping the heavy sleep 
of exhaustion. 

He awoke to a feeling of imtense de- 
pression. His body was cramped, his 
head ached, and when he tried to rise 
a sharp pain flashed through his left 
arm and he fell back. He managed, 
however, to turn sufficiently to glance 
around. All about him were the white 
cots of a base hospital, filled with 
wounded men. And, not more than 
two yards away was de Boutelle, whom 
he had not known to have been wound- 
ed any more than he had realized the 
severity of his own hurts. 

Jean was able to leave the hospital 
in two days and to walk about with his 
arm in a sling. The flesh had been 
torn and the bone chipped and cracked 
by a piece of shrapnel; he would not 
be fit for service within a month, said 
the surgeons. As soon as he was al- 
lowed to get on his feet, he went to 
sit beside de Boutelle’s bed. 

“Never thought we’d come out of 
that, did you?” de Boutelle asked as 
he weakly extended his hand out to 
Jean. 

“TI didn’t think about it at all,” said 
Jean, with such an indifferent air that 
the subject was dropped. 

Then there was silence for a mo- 
ment. 

“And now you are going home?” 
said de Boutelle, with a smile. 
“Yes,” said Jean—‘“and you?” 
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De Boutelle 
so,” he said. 

“You aren’t badly wounded?” said 
Jean, with quick concern. “I should 
have i 

“Oh, no,” said de Boutelle, smiling 
grimly. “I got one in my left leg. It 
is nothing. But it will keep me here a 
couple of weeks, they say.” 

Jean was silent. 

“What’s the matter?” asked de Bou- 
telle. 

“Why, our company may be distrib- 
uted, now there are so few of us left!” 
“We'll stick together somehow.” 

“If we could be sure of that,” said 
Jean eagerly, “I wouldn’t mind so 
much. All my life I have wanted to 
learn, and never before have I had the 
time nor any one to tutor me. I should 
not find another willing to bother with 
a poor fireman.” 

“Nonsense!” said de Boutelle. “I’m 
glad I’ve been able to help you a little; 
but you must not think my attitude un- 
usual. You know how Capt. Des- 
chelles got up that play and took a 
minor part in it himself because some 
of us privates were better actors than 
he, though he’s a better soldier. This is 
what democracy means; and it is to 
save democracy for all the world that 
we fight the Germans.” 

“You are right,” said Jean. 

“And I speak not only of our com- 
pany, but of every company in the 
army,” said de Boutelle. “France 
leads the world because she chooses 
the best man for whatever purpose is 
to be accomplished, not the man who 
is born in a certain place or rank. And 
that is your hope, Jean. You are a 
natural soldier; you have already at- 
tracted the attention of the general; 
you will be mentioned in the dispatches 
and—I think you will some day be 
leading an army corps.” 

“Why not you before me?” said 
Jean, smiling and thinking that if med- 
als were to be awarded, at least two 
others of his acquaintances probably 
would become recipients. 

“Because I do not enjoy fighting as 
you do. It doesn’t interest me. I do 





grimaced. “I—hope 





it because it has to be done, but I usu- 
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ally think of other things instead of 
putting my mind on the fight.” 

“For an uninterested man you do it 
mighty well,” said Jean dryly. 

De Boutelle took no notice of this, 
but remained silent, and soon Jean had 
to leave him. 

“Au revoir, mon vieux,” he said as 
Jean arose. 

Jean’s heart leaped at the affection- 
ate epithet. 

“Au revoir,” he said, bending down 
to kiss de Boutelle’s cheek. 

“T’ll see you in Paris,’ added the 
author, as Jean reluctantly released 
his hand. “Do me a favor when you 
get there; go tell my mother I’m all 
right and that I hope to see her soon.” 
Jean promised to do so, then shook 
hands once more and went out. 

When Jean got his discharge from 
the hospital, he was ordered home un- 
til ready for service again. With his 
order was handed to him a letter ad- 
dressed in the familiar handwriting of 
Madeline. He started to open it at 
once, but decided to save it until he 
was in the train. “It will shorten the 
journey,” he said to himself. So he 
tucked it away in his pocket, got his 
kit, and found a place with the train- 
load of wounded going home to con- 
valesce. 

Notwithstanding their wounds, the 
men in the crowded compartment were 
happy; for ahead of them was the pros- 
pect of seeing home and loved ones 
again. They greeted him exuberantly, 
and with evident regard; for every 
man in the division now knew how the 
Boches had been stopped in front of a 
certain trench, and it was rumored that 
presently all France would learn it 
through that formal but none the less 
brilliant document, the official commu- 
nique. 

Jean was conscious of a very faint 
feeling of pride; and he was very 
happy, too. He imagined himself 
walking in unexpectedly and finding 
his mother and Madeline together. He 
knew his mother would be overcome 
with delight. And Madeline—would 
she not look into his eyes as she had 
that rainy night when he last saw her 

























and take his hand and be glad he was 
safe again? 

He felt the letter in his pocket, then 
drew it out and opened it. ‘Ho, ho,” 
chuckled a swarthy poilu beside him, 
noticing Jean’s tender handling of the 
letter. “A _ billet-douce, eh? She 
won’t have to write now.” 

Every one in the compartment 
turned to look at Jean, who blushed 
under his tan, but answered simply: 

“’Tis from my mother!” 

“God bless her!” said the poilu; “I 
have wished that mine were living un- 
til this war began. Now—I sometimes 
thank God she does not have to suffer 
as many another mother does who has 
sons at the front.” 

Jean unfolded the letter slowly, en- 
joying it in anticipation. 

“Dear Jean,” he read, and joy ran 
riot in his veins. “Thou hast a brave 
heart—” His mother never wrote thus. 
Sudden apprehension seized him. He 
continued to read with a tightening of 
the throat and a sense of oppression 
about the heart. 

“What is it, mon fils?” asked the 
poilu. 

“My mother,” whispered Jean, “‘she 
is dead—Zeppelins——” 

“Let me see,” said the poilu, taking 
the letter from Jean’s nerveless fingers, 
while the rest of the men leaned over 
and extended their hands in sympathy. 
“We adopt you,” said one, “come to 
my home—my mother shall be a 
mother to you.” 

“Is there need?” asked the poilu, 
pointing to Madeline’s signature. “This 
lady, is she not of your family?” 

“No,” answered Jean, “I am nothing 
to her.” 

The poilu handed the letter back to 
him, then put his arm about Jean’s 
shoulders and in a gentle and fatherly 
voice said: “She no longer suffers the 
agony and uncertainty about thee, my 
son. Think. It’s a blessed release 
from a world of anxiety and mourn- 
ing.” 

“Come with me,” repeated the young 
fellow who had spoken before. He was 
a red haired giant, blue eyed, towering 
above his companions. “Thou are near 
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enough like me to be one of the fam- 
ily.” 

Jean murmured his thanks, and, 
crushing the letter to his breast, sat 
motionless, staring out of the window 
for the rest of the journey. When the 
train stopped at the Gare du Nord, he 
got out mechanically, but on reaching 
the platform paused a moment, uncer- 
tain where to go. A large hand was 
laid on his shoulder and the deep, 
friendly voice of the blonde giant 
sounded in his ear. “This way, my 
brother; you are going home with me.” 
Jean made no protest, but walked 
along beside him, hardly conscious of 
the pressure of the big man’s hand on 
his shoulder, though he had noticed 
that his friend was wounded in the left 
foot and could no more than touch the 
ground with it. 

“My name’s Latourette, 
big man. 

“T am called Jean Morel.” 

No further words were spoken. La- 
tourette found a cab, had their bag- 
gage put into it, and insisted on Jean’s 
going with him. ” ’Twill do you good 
to see some women-folks,” he said. 
“My wife and my mother will surely 
be glad to have an extra man to enter- 
tain—and it will take some of the 
strain off me.” 

“There is one that I would wish to 
see ” began Jean. 

“Oh, the lady who wrote the letter ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought you said in the car 

“That I am nothing to her—yes. But 
to me she is now everything.” 

Latourette whistled. “Don’t she like 
you?” 

“’Tis impossible she should—my 
mother was concierge of the hotel 
where she lives—and she is rich and 
her grandfather is proud!” 

“Ts that all ?” said Latourette. “Pouf! 
I begin to find this an adventure. You 
need an ally, and I’m your man. Go to 
my house, get into a bathtub, don some 


” 


said the 





” 





clean duds and we'll go together to see 


this lady, and I'll take my wife along. 
She'll be a better ally than I. She’s a 
sweet talker—what are you smiling 
at?” 
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“It will take more than that to bridge 

the gap between Madeline de Goncourt 
and me.” 

“The name sounds high-toned,” La- 
tourette admitted. “Is she a haughty 
lady?” 

“Oh, no,” Jean hastened to say; 
“quite the contrary. But her grand- 
father is proud and old.” 

“We'll show him how hard it is to 
be proud, if he don’t stop it,” laughed 
Latourette. “Ah, here we are, mon 
vieux.” 

They had stopped before an impos- 
ing mansion on the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main. Latourette put his hand on 
Jean’s shoulder again as they got out 
of the cab. “You don’t mind being my 
crutch ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“This is a jolly lark! Won't they be 
surprised when we walk in on them P— 
But I beg your pardon; in my joy, I 
had forgotten your grief.” Latourette 
opened the door and led Jean into the 
hall. A lady was just coming to the 
door. “Alec!” she cried, and threw 
herself into his arms. 

“Glad to see me, Kitten?” laughed 
the blonde giant, holding her tight and 
looking down into her face. She was 
small and dark, and her head did not 
reach to his shoulder. “I have brought 
you a war brother; he’s adopted. Take 
him into the family now—his mother’s 
dead.” 

The little woman took one arm from 
around her husband’s neck and held 
out her hand to Jean; and a smile of 
sweet compassion came over her face. 
“Monsieur, thou art one of us.” 


CuHaPTER VII. 


The next morning was Sunday, and 
it was decided that they should cele- 
brate the homecoming by going to the 
cathedral. To this plan Jean had no 
objection; for his Sunday visits to the 
cathedral were his most pleasant recol- 
lection of the city, if only one be ex- 
cepted. And he found comfort now as 
he had before in the pleasant loftiness 
of the architecture, the richness of the 
music, and the solemnity of the service. 
They came out into a bright, clear 
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day that reminded Jean of his last visit 

to the cathedral. The life along the 
quays was different, however; for 
though there was the same shimmer to 
the water and the same beauty in the 
vista up the river, the people seemed 
different. The carefree gaiety of for- 
mer days had passed; many wore 
mourning, and all but the children had 
serious, thoughtful faces. 

Jean.asked to be allowed to get out 
of the carriage and look at a book, ex- 
plaining as well as he could how he 
had in former days stood before those 
miles of bookstalls and worshipped 
knowledge. This time he bought a 
book, but not for its binding. The 
name of it was “93,” and it contained 
the story of another agony of France, 
a romance for none but the stout-heart- 
ed. “We will go directly to the Rue de 
l'Universite,” said Latourette as Jean 
got into the carriage. Jean nodded and 
the coachman was given the order. 

As they drew up before the well- 
remembered door Jean’s face became 
set, and he descended from the car- 
riage with the book he had just bought 
clutched in his left hand and pressed 
against his heart. In answer to their 
ring the door was opened by a strange 
woman and Jean stepped back. Latou- 
rette put the familiar hand on his 
shoulder and urged him in. “Come,” 
he said, “be brave,” and he led the way 
with Jean up the stairs, Mme. Latou- 
rette following them. 

At the door of M. de Goncourt’s 
apartment they hesitated a moment. 
Latourette then knocked gently. The 
door was opened almost immediately 
and Madeline, dressed all in blue, stood 
before them. Her hat, which was also 
blue, was still on; for she also had just 
come from church, and her blue eyes 
looked out in wide astonishment from 
under the brim. 

“Jean!” she exclaimed, and then 
catching sight of the others, blushed 
with confusion. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Jean, “permit 
me to introduce Madame Latourette 
and Monsieur Latourette.” 

“Will you not come in?” said Made- 
line with prim cordiality. 


















bustled in from the next room. 

“Father, here is Jean Morel returned 
—and Monsieur and Madame Latou- 
rette.” 

“Glad to see you safe, Jean,” said 
the old man. “What did you say the 
name was?” 

“Latourette,” said the big man gen- 
ially. ‘We're almost neighbors, M. de 
Goncourt, though we’ve not met be- 
fore.” 

“M. Latourette,” said the old man. 
“T’m very glad to see you. I know 
something of your family; ’tis of the 
good old mixture, French and Scotch. 
Sit down. I see you are in the army, 
too. Tell me how things are going.” 
And he made them comfortable and 
plied Latourette with questions about 
Joffre’s strategy and the efficacy of the 
shrapnel “curtain.” Mme. Latourette 
sat gazing at her husband and listening 
to his spirited replies; and Jean and 
Madeline talked apart. 

“Mademoiselle,” began Jean, fum- 
bling in his pocket, “this letter that you 
sent me—I thank you for it most heart- 
ily.” 

“"Twas a cruel thing to have to 
write, and I was so awkward.” 

“Not so, Mademoiselle; it is a won- 
derful letter and I shall keep it as my 
most valued possession is 

“Oh, no.” 

“With your permission, Mademoi- 
selle, until I die!” 

Madeline averted her head. “Keep 
it, Monsieur, and God grant that it may 
be of comfort to you.” 

“You do not know how your words 
affect me, Madeline,” he said, seeking 
her eyes with his. Madeline felt her 
blushes returning, and again averted 
herface. Her hands were trembling. 

“Why, if you wish to offer me con- 
solation, do you not say ‘thee’ and 
‘thou’ as in the letter?” 

Madeline was about to reply, but in 
her uneasiness she had moved nearer 
and nearer to the grate, where a crack- 
ling fire blazed, and now as she ner- 
vously settled her skirts again they 
flared out and caught fire. With a 
cry she leaped to her feet. All but 
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Jean seemed petrified with horror. 
Without an instant’s hesitation, how- 
ever, he bent over, seized the burning 
skirt and calmly crushed out the fire 
with his hands. It was done before 
the others had moved. Jean had 
pushed Madeline gently into her chair 
again and stood looking dubiously at 
his burnt hands; and the blood 
streamed anew from the wound in his 
arm. 

M. de Goncourt leaped to his feet 
and found his tongue at the same mo- 
ment. 

“Monsieur,” he said, holding out his 
hand to Jean, “you are the bravest and 
coolest man I ever saw.” 

“It’s not that,” interrupted Latou- 
rette, his sang froid returning at once. 
“He’s merely in love with your grand- 
daughter.” 

While this speech was being made, 
M. de Goncourt had been wringing 
Jean’s poor burned hand. He dropped 
it now. 

“The devil you say!” 

“Isn’t it so, Morel?” asked Latou- 
rette. 

“Yes!” said Jean. 

“A concierge’s son!” exclaimed the 
old man, “in love with my _ grand- 
daughter!” 

“He’s a Latourette!” said the big 
man. 

M. de Goncourt was bewildered, and 
turned inquiringly toward Mme. La- 
tourette, while Jean lifted his gaze 
from his hands to Madeline’s face. 

“Yes,” said Mme. Latourette; “we 
have adopted him.” 

M. de Goncourt blinked his eyes rap- 
idly and adjusted his glasses as the 
full significance of this clarifying in- 
telligence came home to him. He 
cleared his throat. 

“Then I suppose I cannot object,” he 
said slowly. “That is, if Madeline re- 
turns his—ah—his affection.” He 
glanced searchingly at the girl. 

Madeline suddenly seized Jean’s 
right hand and pressed it to her lips. 

“You might pick out a less painful 
place,” said Latourette, jovially. And 
Madeline hid her face on Jean’s shoul- 
der. 
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“Thus Speke Zarathustra’---America 


Answers |! 


By Charles Hancock Forster 


PART ONE 


BOY SCOUT came to me the 
A other day and told me that he 

had saved the life of a French 

soldier, somewhere in France, 
with a nickel. He took it to Sunday 
school and dropped it into the collec- 
tion plate when they were taking up 
an offering from the boys and girls 
of the country to send Bibles to the 
men on the West front. That was two 
years ago; now the news comes that, 
in many instances, these Bibles, hap- 
pening to be inside the coat, next to the 
heart, or within the trousers, next to 
the stomach, stopped bullets from en- 
tering and deranging these vital or- 
gans. The Boy Scout above mentioned 
had a Literary Digest which contained 
pictures of the Bible with the marks 
of the bullets. Some of these missiles 
happened to stop in such a precise 
manner as to point out very suggestive 
and illuminating scripture quotations. 
The boy’s nickel did the work. 

I tell this to introduce you to a very 
interesting fact. The German General 
Staff look upon the Bible as a menace. 
Some of the staff do it in a premedi- 
tated, direct manner; others indirectly 
and unconsciously, through the influ- 
ence of their training. I fully agree 


with a certain officer of high rank who 
declared that it is inconsistent for a 
German soldier to carry a Bible in his 
knapsack, and at the same time carry 
on like a pagan at the command of an 
officer who has been taught that war, 
to be victorious, must still be war, 


with all its sickening smells and bloody 
sights. 

Here lies the secret of German ruth- 
lessness. The intellectual life of Ger- 
many has been saturated by a pagan 
philosophy, the result of a_ well- 
planned effort to prepare the soul of 
the people to carry on the next great 
war. This is another instance of effi- 
ciency. Prepare the deadly weapons 
and at the same time mould the soul 
of the people in a pagan pattern and 
leave the conscience free to use the 
weapons to the limit of awfulness. To 
accomplish this, the ideals of Christ- 
ianity had to be overthrown and the 
influence of modern civilization subtly 
undermined. To this end, the military 
caste seized upon the philosophy of 
Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche and 
made it an institution in Germany. It 
is very doubtful whether the writings 
of Neitzsche would have lived at all 
were it not for the patronage of the 
ruling classes, who saw to it that the 
ideas of this philosopher were taught 
in the universities. Very soon the 
books of Nietzsche went into the back- 
ground, but his teachings, pruned and 
gathered together into a finished phil- 
osophy of life and morals, became the 
outstanding feature in German intel- 
lectual life. A prominent general once 
said that a handy edition of one of 
Nietzsche’s books, “Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra,” should be printed and placed 
in the knapsack of every German sol- 
dier. 























It is my purpose in this article to tell 
the public a few of the things that Zar- 
athrusta said, blasphemous things in- 
deed they are, but it is well that we 
know the soul of our enemy. I want 
to do my little part to help my fellow- 
countrymen develop an intelligent and 
earnest conviction that they are fight- 
ing in a crusade for Christianity and 
that high civilization of which Christ- 
ianity is the foundation. Before the 
war we could meet this philosophy up- 
on the forum, argument for argument, 
but it comes to us now armed to the 
teeth, and we are compelled to un- 
sheathe the sword. 

The Christian philosophy of life did 
not suit the militarism of Germany. 
They realized, and rightly, that a per- 
son educated and reared in the atmos- 
phere of Christian civilization would 
be a very unsuitable creature to be- 
come an officer in the German army 
during the great war that was to come. 
To make the great, military machine 
effective officers were needed trained 
in soul as well as in body. To this end 
they took the philosophy of Nietzsche 
and his disciples and made it the creed 
of the German soldier. 

The creed begins by denouncing 
Christianity as a religion only fit for 
weaklings, because it originated among 
the Jews, at a time when they were 
down and out. They were a weak, 
subject race, a nation of slaves, full 
of hate and resentment for the Romans 
—their conquerors. This philosophy 
claims that the ideals of Christianity 
were born in this feeling of hate and 
resentment. The Jews hated the Ro- 
mans, and everything Roman was bad 
and wicked. It was bad to be a Ro- 
man and good to be a Jew, and all the 
qualities of this conquering race: mili- 
tary power, material wealth and its 
enjoyment, were regarded as sinful, the 
lust of the flesh and the pride of life. 
So, therefore, the Christian religion 
originated in a revolt of slaves against 
a strong and mighty race. According 
to The Sermon on the Mount, it is a 
state of blessedness to be poor, meek, 
weak, pitiable, despised and ugly. It 
deifies impotence. To illustrate this 
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idea about the origin of Christianity, 
Nietzsche used the following illustra- 
tion: “That the lambs should bear a 
grudge against the big birds of prey is 
in no wise strange. There is no reason 
for blaming the big birds of prey for 
what they do, and if the lambs say 
among themselves: ‘These rapacious 
birds are wicked, and he who is as lit- 
tle as possible like a bird of prey, but 
rather the opposite, like a lamb, is 
good,’ no one can find fault with the 
establishment of such an ideal.” 

Here is another sentence taken out 
of the creed of Prussian militarism: 
“Christianity retards human progress; 
it is an influence making for the im- 
poverishment and degeneration of hu- 
man life.” “Nothing,” wrote Nietz- 
sche, “can be more seducing and cor- 
ruptive of noble ideals than the 
Christian symbol of the sacred cross. 
The idea of a god upon a cross is an 
awful paradox. It has subverted all 
ideals and overturned all real values. 
. . . The Christian would have us un- 
derstand that he is better than the 
mighty, better than the lords of the 
earth, whose spitile he must lick. He 
does not merely claim that he is better 
off now, but that he will be better off 
in the future life! But enough! 
Enough! Bad air! Bad air! Methinks it 
stinks! It stinks with falsehoods!” This 
is the Christian workshop where ideals 
are manufactured! Here is a sample of 
that blasphemy which made possible 
the sinking of the Lusitania. It called 
the idea of peace and good will to men 
a “shameful, modern effeminacy of 
sentiment.” It cried against Christ- 
ianity as “the most dismal feature in 
European civilization.” It spoke of 
Christ as “a savior bringing blessed- 
ness and victory to the poor, the weak- 
lings and the sinners, a savior repre- 
senting seduction in its most awful and 
hideous form.” 

I do not know whether to call it the 
prayer of the Prussian or a pagan 
howl of disgust and aversion for the 
things of Christian civilization. Let 
the reader call it what he pleases. One 
thing is sure: it reveals the soul of 
Prussianism in a few words: “Permit 
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me just a glance!” cried Nietzsche. 
“Just one glance of something per- 
fect! Something completely finished! 
Something mighty, triumphant, in 
which there is something still to be 
feared! Permit me just one glance of 
man that justifies man! A redeeming 
case of man! I have seen enough of 
man going downward, ever downward, 
into the thinner, the more comfortable, 
the more mediocre, the more Christ- 
ian!” A picture of the redeeming case 
of man prayed for is drawn in the phil- 
osopher’s own words, as follows: “My 
Superman belongs to the warrior class, 
to the chivalric aristocracy. He values 
extra-extravagant health, a powerful 
body and all that is necessary for its 
preservation: war, adventure, hunting, 
sport, feasting and dancing ... He 
demands enemies for himself. They 
are his distinction. He steps out of 
a state of peace into the innocence of 
the conscience of a beast of prey. As 
an exultant monster he walks away 
from an abominable sequence of mur- 
der, violation, cruelty and torture, with 
an unrestrained feeling of revelry, and 
with the conviction that for a long time 
the poets will have something about 
which to sing and celebrate.” 

Well! The day has come! The 
prayer has been answered! The Su- 
perman is abroad in the land! As long 
as Zarathustra was only a voice we 
didn’t mind, but when a nation grows 
insane enough to make him a living 
reality, running amuck in the fields of 
civilization, there is only one answer 
we can give. We didn’t mind it in 
the least when Nietzsche told us that 
“there is no longer anything to be 
feared in man,” and then went on to 
say: “The vermin man is in the fore- 
ground and in the majority; the tame 
man, the man hopelessly mediocre, 
who considered himself to be the high- 
est type of man.” Or did we mind it 
when he wrote: “The purpose of mod- 
ern civilization is to change and rear 
man into an overly-civilized animal, a 
domesticated beast, even a Christian 
creature, and this fact is the decline 
and the shame of mankind.” 

We merely regarded these expres- 
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sions of nauseating blasphemy as the 
ravings of a fantastic genius, but we 
were compelled to take an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude toward them when they 
started to march across Belgium in the 
fall of nineteen hundred and fourteen. 

The keynote of the teaching of 
Nietzsche can be summed up in a sen- 
tence by saying that it is the right of 
strength to manifest itself as strength, 
to search for enemies, for resistance, 
for triumph. To him it was clearly ab- 
surd that a great military organization 
like the German Empire should take 
for its religion a faith that exalts 
weakness and humility, and that deifies 
the idea of turning the other cheek. 
He asks the world to believe that the 
only ideals worth the name are those 
of the Homeric heroes and Scandina- 
vian Vikings. If strength and might 
shail endure, they must subdue weaker 
things and rejoice in spoils and vic- 
tory. 

But what is the faith of Prussianism, 
dominated, as it is, by this type of 
doctrine? How does it regard the fu- 
ture of the human race? It believes 
that a great struggle between ideals 
has been going on for centuries, and 
that Christianity, in a large measure, 
has triumphed over the classic ideal, 
and has held the ground most of the 
time. It believes that Germany is di- 
vinely ordained to overthrow the weak 
ideals of modern civilization and to 
bring about a revival of the glorious, 
warrior ideals of classic days. Nietz- 
sche reveals the deep-rooted ambitions 
of the Prussian soul in the following 
words: “A race must come that is 
strengthened by wars and victories, to 
whom adventure and pain, even dan- 
ger, have become a need . . . But will 
this race of super-beings ever come? 
Yes! It is to come! A _ redeeming 
race! It will restore to earth its goal, 
and to man his hope! This Anti- 
Christ! It must come some day! 

Germany aims to fulfill all the hopes 
of this pagan philosophy. She is 
fighting to save the race from the 
moral code of Christianity. “In Na- 
poleon,” wrote Nietzsche, pointing out 
to his countrymen the inspiring mo- 











ments of European history, according 
to his point of view, “the antique ideal 
appeared bodily, and with unheard of 
splendor before the eyes and _ con- 
sciences of men, and once again, more 
strongly, more plainly, more forcibly 
than ever before . . . there arose and 
resounded through the earth the rap- 
turous and terrible counter-cry of the 
right of the mighty. Like some last 
hint, pointing to the other road, Na- 
poleon appeared . . Was he the end? 
No! The great awakening is merely 
adjourned for a time. Might there not 
be, at some time or other, a necessity 
for a still more terrible, a still longer 
prepared for blazing up cf the old 
conflagration? Nay, is not this even 
to be wished for as much as possible? 
Even to be willed? Even to be fur- 
thered ?” 

The day for which the philosopher 
prayed has arrived. The rapturous 
cry of the right of the mighty is echo- 
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ing around the world! On every hand 
we witness the terrible, long-prepared- 
for blazing up of the old conflagra- 
tion! 

It is Christianity or paganism, Christ 
or Caesar! We have taken up the 
gauge of battle against this philosophy 
of life which comes at us to overcome 
us, to force its ideals upon us, armed 
to the teeth, ready to crush all our 
dearest hopes and most cherished 
ideals. We fight this natural foe of all 
liberty. “To such an end we dedicate 
our lives, our fortunes, everything we 
have and everything that we are, with 
the pride of those who know that the 
day has come when America is privil- 
eged to spend her blood and her might 
for the principles that gave her birth 
and happiness and the peace that she 
has treasured. God helping her, she 
can do no other.” 

Zarathustra has spoken! America 
has answered! 











Let not the smoke of incense blind your eyes 
Think not Te Deums are the all in all, 

For they are only steps by which we rise 
To service, and without which we would fall. 





EuGENE AMMON, 


















Bakersfield’s Experiment in Municipalized Charity 


By Wallace M. Morgan 


HREE years ago, when the free- 
holders’ board was drafting’ a 
charter for the city of Bakers- 
field, the city manager form was 
a very new development in the evolu- 
tion of municipal government. Ac- 
cordingly, when the board had decided 
on the manager form as the central 
principle of the new charter, the ice 
was well broken for the introduction 
of other innovations. Local conditions 
as well as the general trend of govern- 
mental progress, helped to turn the 
minds of the freeholders toward hu- 
manitarian lines, with the result that 
Bakersfield’s new charter lays the 
foundation for a government as broad- 
ly helpful and considerate of that por- 
tion of its citizenship least able to 
enforce a demand for help and con- 
sideration as it will be easy to find. 
The freeholders provided for a pub- 
lic welfare commission of seven mem- 
bers, to have general control and su- 
pervision over matters pertaining to 
public health and sanitation, public 
morals, public charities, parks and 
playgrounds and public amusements, 
“with full police power to control, cen- 
sor or suppress anything detrimental 
to public morals.” They provided for 
a free employment bureau, for a char- 
ity commissioner to investigate all 
cases of need and to furnish relief in 
all worthy cases, for the employment 
of school and district nurses, physi- 
cians, emergency surgeons, bacteriol- 
ogists and food and market inspectors. 
Further, they established a minimum 
daily wage of three dollars and a 


maximum day of eight hours for all 
workmen employed by the city or di- 
rectly or indirectly on any public work. 
This article has to do only with Bakers- 


field’s experiment in municipalized 
charity, but I mention these other kin- 
dred features of the new charter to il- 
lustrate, the spirit in which it was 
framed, and in which the venture of the 
vity into the field of benevolence and 
brotherly kindness was undertaken. 

It was not at all the plan that the 
city should take over any duty or re- 
sponsibility which the county or the 
State assumes with respect to indi- 
gents, orphans or half-orphans, but the 
fact that in every city and village As- 
sociated Charities and other organized 
or unorganized agencies are called up- 
on to aid the needy and unfortunate 
was accepted as proof that the State 
and the counties do not go so far in 
their efforts to lift the burdens of ad- 
versity from the shoulders of the weak 
to the shoulders of the strong as the 
public mind and conscience demand. 
Members of the freeholders board 
knew from personal experience that as- 
sociated charities and other similar or- 
ganizations ordinarily are supported by 
contributions from a comparatively 
small number of people in the commu- 
nity, and that the sums contributed are 
in proportion to the generosity or ac- 
cessibility of the contributors and 
hardly at all in proportion to their 
financial ability to give. They reasoned, 
moreover, that whether giving to char- 
ity is considered a duty or a privilege, 
it ought to be shared by all members 
of the community according to their 
financial means, and the most practi- 
cable way to accomplish this equitable 
distribution is to provide for a charity 
fund in the tax rate. 

There remained some question, of 
course, as to whether charity officially 
administered might not come to be 
















cold, mechanical and perfunctory, but 
opposite this fear was the demonstrat- 
ed fact that private charity is fitful, 
spasmodic, often ill-advised and very 
often wholly lacking at the most nec- 
essary time. 

At this point I ought to say that re- 
cently a new city council, hearing 
much of the tendency of city, county, 
State and National taxes to increase, 
and seeking the least resisting points 
at which the city budget could be 
pruned down, voted to discontinue the 
charity commissioner and the. school 
nurse, and to give up the municipal 
removal of rubbish. The political pen- 
dulum is as unstable in Bakersfield as 
in most other cities. But this official 
action should not be taken as an indi- 
cation that municipal administration 
of charity is not a success. People 
made little complaint over having to 
hire their individual rubbish collectors 
again, but they rose in quite a remark- 
able storm of protest over the discon- 
tinuance of the school nurse and the 
charity commissioner. In this popu- 
lar protest joined the parent-teachers’ 
associations, the Woman’s Club, sev- 
eral labor organizations, members of 
the grand jury, hundreds of petitioners 
and both daily newspapers—a degree 
of unanimity almost unparalleled in 
the city’s history. 

Because this municipal handling of 
charities is new—officers of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections tell 
me that Bakersfield was the first and 
only city in the State to undertake it— 
some detail of the cost and results of 
our two years’ experiment may be of 
value and interest elsewhere. 

The charity department undertook, 
at first, the same field of effort which 
the Associated Charities had occupied. 
The lists of this organization were 
turned over to the city, and from fig- 
ures furnished by its officers the neces- 
sary charity appropriation for the first 
year was estimated at $4,224. I am 
very sure that the work which the As- 
sociated Charities had undertaken be- 
fore—to see that no resident family 
nor any person within the city incapac- 
itated for labor went hungry or cold— 
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was more thoroughly performed after 
the charity commissioner got on the 
job. But before very long it devel- 
oped that the fund apportioned would 
cover a larger field. 

First, the free employment bureau, 
which had been conducted as an ad- 
junct of the police department, was 
placed in charge of the charity com- 
missioner, who thereafter spent her 
forenoons in the employment office and 
had her afternoons to devote to char- 
ity work. 

With the outbreak of a diphtheria 
epidemic in the fall the charity de- 
partment supplied funds for the pur- 
chase of antitoxin where families of 
the patients could not afford to buy it. 
When wage earners were quarantined 
the city helped provide groceries if 
circumstances required. In her visits 
among the homes of school children 
the school nurse found occasional bab- 
ies who could not thrive on the beans 
and bacon rinds which their parents 
seemed to think were quite the proper 
diet, and she was authorized to pur- 
chase milk and other foods required as 
well as tactfully to instruct the moth- 
ers in the science of baby-feeding. The 
quantities of milk and foods bought 
by the nurse were small, and the cost 
was light, but this policy of helping in 
material and instantly understandable 
ways aided greatly in winning the con- 
fidence and co-operation of that class 
of people among whom it is hardest 
to establish respect for the laws of 
health and sanitation, and, coupled 
with wonderful tact, insight and hu- 
man sympathy on the part of the nurse 
herself, it soon made that official an 
undisputed authority in all matters per- 
taining to health, an always welcome 
visitor and a confidential advisor on a 
score of subjects. 

A typical case of which the people 
interested in this work are particularly 


proud was that of a young Spanish girl 


who was fast going into tuberculosis. 
With milk and eggs and other nourish- 
ing food which the charity department 
supplied, the school nurse brought her 
back to health and vigor, and devel- 
oped her at the same time into a gra- 
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cious and effective apostle of cleanli- 
ness, neatness, beauty and good neigh- 
borliness throughout the circle of her 
family acquaintance. 

In one of the schools attended large- 
ly by children of Mexican and other 
foreign parentage the principal and 
some of the teachers had been im- 
provising lunches for pupils who 
brought little or nothing with them to 
eat at noon, and who showed signs of 
being insufficiently nourished at home. 
On their request, a closet was stocked 
with provisions for such emergency 
aid, and a little later a system of regu- 
lar noon lunches was established, with 
free tickets to all children unable to 
pay for them. A table, dishes, table 
cloth and napkins were purchased, al- 
so out of the charity fund, and little 
youngsters born below the Rio Grande, 
some of whom were wholly strangers to 
the formality of even a table, were 
taught how eating is accomplished in 
polite society and acquired other ex- 
perience of still greater value in the 
making of an American. 

With the beginning of cold wea- 
ther we constructed a small corrugated 
steel building for a free lodging house, 
and during the winter every man who 
applied was given a warm, dry place 
to sleep. The winter of 1915-16 was 
bad from an industrial viewpoint, and 
on stormy nights the number housed 
in this place ran as high as fifty-two. 
This building cost the charity depart- 
ment $507, and the salary of a police 
officer in charge of the lodging house 
also was paid from the charity fund. 

Nevertheless, with all these un- 
planned expenditures, at the end of the 
fiscal year there was a surplus of $112 
in the charity fund. For the second 
year we reduced the appropriation to 
$3,900. A larger demand for labor re- 
duced to a minimum the number of 
idle men, and the free lodging house 
was not opened last winter, although it 
was kept in readiness should the need 
arise. Effective work by the health 
department and the school nurses 
eliminated the diphtheria epidemic, 


which had been an annual affair for 
years, and the 


charity department 
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saved money on antitoxin. 

So, with the reduced allowance, the 
work of bettering child conditions still 
could be extended. We had a meeting 
of all the school principals, the char- 
ity commissioner, the school nurse, the 
probation officer, and representatives 
of the churches, the parent-teachers’ 
associations, the women’s club, labor 
unions and other organizations inter- 
ested in charities, and laid out the work 
with a view to covering the charity 
field more fully than ever before. 

School principals were told that the 
city would finance free lunches in any 
school where need for them devel- 
oped. Principals also were asked to 
call on the manager or the charity com- 
missioner for shoes or clothing for any 
child who was kept at home for lack 
of them, or who came to school insuf- 
ficiently clad. The charity department 
agreed to cooperate with the Infant’s 
Friend’s League in an effort to see 
that every child born in Bakersfield 
was born in a clean bed and had suit- 
able clothing ready for its use. The 
city offered to pay the rent for a 
“model cottage” which members of the 
parent-teachers’ associations proposed 
to establish as a day nursery and train- 
ing school for girls who might want to 
fit themselves for domestic work. The 
distribution of supplies to needy fami- 
lies and the maintenance of the free 
employment bureau was to remain, of 
course, the central work of the char- 
ity commissioner. 

Private and imperative demands on 
the time of those who were foremost 
in the plan for the “model cottage” 
prevented that part of the program 
from materializing. Otherwise it was 
carried out fully. 

We have made our share of mis- 
takes. Every adult subject for charity 
is a separate, distinctive, original prob- 
lem in psychology, different in char- 
acter and analysis from every other of 
its kind. Sometimes the fault is physi- 
cal, sometimes it is mental. It is worst 
of all when it is temperamental. But 
even the temperamental cases cannot 
be swept aside as unworthy of consid- 
eration if children are involved, as us- 
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ually is the case. And a charity com- 
missioner must be a rare combination 
of tact, insisht. sympathy and clear- 
headed judg . ..t and discrimination if 
she is to solve each of these psycho- 
logical and economic puzzles in its own 
right way. 

But the consideration that threatens 
to terminate Bakersfield’s experiment 
in municipalized charity is not one of 
successful administration, demonstrat- 
ed results, or even of ultimate econ- 
omy, for it is not questioned that the 
city can handle the charities more eco- 
nomically than can private organiza- 
tions. It is purely a question of tax 
rates. The American city likes to be 
well served, but it has a wonderfully 
tenacious regard for a low tax rate, and 
nothing disturbs the sleep of the aver- 
age councilman more than a published 
clamor about increasing public expen- 
ditures. So the question resolves itself 
into one of comparative values and 
popular and official education to the 
fact that money spent for public ser- 
vice may be more than offset by money 
saved in private expenditures for pri- 
vate service. 

Bakersfield’s charity work during 
the past two years, covering all the 
ground I have outlined, has cost about 
twenty cents per capita per year, or 
about three cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation. My own opinion is that mu- 
nicipal charity work and district nurs- 
ing should be combined under one head 
and one expense classification. Both 
lines of service could be handled very 
well in Bakersfield with an appropria- 
tion which a tax of four cents per $100 
assessed valuation would cover. 

This means that it would cost the 
man whose property is assessed at 
$1,000 forty cent per year to know that 
every man out of work and out of 
money had a warm, dry place to sleep 
and was helped to find a job next morn- 
ing; that every resident of the city 
who was sick or old or physically in- 
capable of earning a living was sup- 
plied with the necessities of life; that 
every child who went to school hun- 
gry was given a hot lunch at noon; that 
every child was decently and warmly 
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clad; that fathers and mothers who 
were shiftless and incompetent were 
helped with encouragement, sugges- 
tion and advice, and with the material 
aid that makes advice more potent 
and effective; that soap and sanitation 
were introduced into homes where 
they had been strangers before; that in 
haunts of poverty and ignorance child- 
ish bruises were bound up, infected 
wounds were cleansed and healed, dis- 
eased eyes were treated and ailments 
and defects of all kinds. that tend to 
stunted or perverted growth and de- 
velopment were treated properly. 

It cost Bakersfield about six times 
that much to maintain law and order. 
It costs another six times as much to 
protect property from loss by fire. It 
costs three times as much to sweep the 
streets and four times as much to 
light them. 

In the ordinary functions of gov- 
ernment we are familiar with and rec- 
onciled to public expenditures for the 
preservation of property and property 
rights. We are less familiar with and 
rather more rebellious against public 
expenditures for the preservation and 
conservation of health and physical 
stamina, citizenship and race progress. 

But in these times, when the world 
has gone to war over race and national 
ideals, when wealth accumulations of 
ages are being expended and destroyed 
with utter abandon that each contend- 
ing nation may maintain its ideal of 
race opportunity for future activity 
and development, it seems to me that 
there can be but one answer to our 
question. And that answer is that 
whatever it costs to make sure that the 
community’s man-power is developed 
and conserved, that loss of race power 
and race efficiency through results of 
ignorance, poverty and neglect are re- 
duced to a minimum, that the boys and 
girls from even the poorest of homes 
may grow up to able, alert, effective 


‘manhood and womanhood, with an in- 


telligent, abiding loyalty in their 
hearts to a land which they know to 
be a land of equal opportunity, in fact 
as well as in theory, is a good com- 
munity investment. 











America At War 


By James Davenport Whelpley 


long continued effort to main- 

tain the “processes of peace” 

within the United States, a ma- 
jor part of the rest of the world being 
at war, has failed. Reacting to the in- 
creasing insolence and aggressiveness 
of German procedure and to public 
opinion in America aroused in conse- 
quence, he committed himself on April 
2d to a war policy that was quickly 
seized upon by Congress, amplified and 
emphasized, and within four days 
transmitted from academic utterance 
into serious and momentous action. 

The declaration of war against Ger- 
many as enacted by Congress and 
signed by President Wilson is notable 
in many respects. In its broadest sig- 
nificance it marks the end of the sec- 
ond and the beginning of the third 
great epoch in the history of the 
United States of America, each suc- 
ceeding epoch being greater than its 
predecessor in its influence not only 
upon the American people but upon 
humanity. The first epoch was inau- 
gurated through the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776; the second began 
when the first gun was fired on Fort 
Sumter in 1861, ushering in as it did 
a civil war in the course of which 
nearly three million men bore arms; 
the third dates from April 6, 1917, and 
promises to afford future historians 
full scope for their descriptive and im- 
aginative powers. It was on April 6th 
that the American Government, with 
the practically unanimous approval of 
a vast majority of the American peo- 
ple, declared as follows: 

“Whereas the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment has committed repeated acts 
of war against the Government and the 
people of the United States of Amer- 
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ica, therefore be it resolved by the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, that the state of 
war between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government, 
which has thus been thrust upon the 
United States, is hereby formally de- 
clared, and that the President be, and 
he is hereby authorized and directed 
to employ the entire naval and mili- 
tary forces of the United States and 
the resources of the Government to 
carry on war against the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, and to bring the con- 
flict to a successful termination. All 
the resources of the country are here- 
by pledged by the Congress of the 
United States.” 

Second only in importance to the 
fact that this resolution adds America 
to the long list of countries now at war 
against Germany is the significant 
wording of the declaration to the effect 
that it is against the “Imperial Ger- 
man Government” that war is declared 
and not against Germany as a nation. 
The Imperial German Government is 
alleged to have “committed repeated 
acts of war against the Government 
and the people of the United States,” 
but the American Government and the 
American people through their repre- 
sentatives declare war against the Im- 
perial German Government as now 
constituted and as distinct from the 
German people. It is possible to thus 
differentiate, as the German Govern- 
ment is an autocracy, politically re- 
sponsible to its individual head and not 
to the German nation. It is a declara- 
tion of war by a modern democracy 
against an obsolete form of govern- 
ment. It is with a German Govern- 


ment subordinated to the will of the 




















German people that the “Government 
and the people of the United States” 
hope to renew treaty relations later on. 

The declaration of war was passed 
by the Senate by a vote of 82 to 6, 
and in the House by a vote of 373 to 
50. These figures represent not only 
the status of sentiment in Congress, 
but are a probably more or less accu- 
rate indication as to the state of Am- 
erican public opinion as a_ whole. 

Roughly speaking, the vote in the 
Senate would indicate that there 
are at least six States in which pro- 
German or pacifist sentiment was 
strongly developed. Senator La Fol- 
lette is from Wisconsin, a State of 
many Germans and strong pacifist 
leanings. Senator Gronna is from 
North Dakota, where the Swedish ele- 
ment is large and markedly pro-Ger- 
man. Senator Lane, of Oregon, does 
not seem to have so successfully inter- 
preted the sentiments of his constit- 
uency in voting against war, as his 
course has aroused vast indignation. 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, the State 
of W. J. Bryan, is for peace at almost 
any price, as is his political leader. 
Senator Stone of Missouri, spoke for 
his German friends in St. Louis, and 
Senator Vardaman, of Mississippi, is 
a pacifist. The opposition of these 
six senators was not on party lines, as 
three of them were Democrats and 
three Republicans. 

The fifty members of the House who 
voted against war were animated by 
various motives. A few are avowedly 
pro-German, others are opposed to 
war under any conditions, and others 
believed that the time had not yet 
come for America to take up arms. It 
must be noted, however, that many of 
these men in the House and Senate 
who voted against the declaration of 
war did so merely to register their own 
convictions or those of their constitu- 
ents, and not in any spirit of disloy- 
alty to their country. Many of them 
have since taken occasion to announce 
that while they felt it their duty to 
vote against a declaration of war, once 
the United States was at war they 
would give their best to help carry on. 
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It is with these members of Con- 
gress as it is with an approximately 
equal proportion of the nation at large. 
The number who would fail of loyalty 
in the struggle now on is negligible. 
So long as there was a chance of avert- 
ing war they stood for their pro-Ger- 
man, their anti-British or their pacifist 
convictions or sympathies, but with 
America committed to hostilities these 
same people will ask no odds as to 
their loyalty, devotion and willingness 
to sacrifice for the honor and safety 
of their country. 

Two great factors have played a 
leading part in bringing America into 
the war by a practically unanimous 
vote. The first of these is the charac- 
ter of the submarine warfare conduct- 
ed by Germany, with all it means in its 
violation of international law treaties, 
plighted word, and the laws of human- 
ity; and the second is the change of 
Government that has taken place in 
Russia. The fact that an autocratic 
and unconstitutional Russia was one 
of the Allies has hampered the pro- 
gress of the Allied cause in America 
in many ways, both sentimental and 
practical. For many years the Ameri- 
can public has been fed with anti-Rus- 
sian literature, and it was a dull day 
in an American newspaper office when 
some story of autocratic Russian meth- 
ods could not be dished up for the 
readers. That many of these stories 
were untrue mattered not. Nothing 
was so incredible or so unfavorable to 
the Russian Government as to escape 
belief. A vast ignorance of Russia 
and all that was Russian existed in 
America, and the general public had 
no knowledge or power of discrimina- 
tion to be used in separating the true 
from the false. 

. Strong anti-Russian influences took 
advantage of this state of affairs, and 
the powerful and intelligent Hebrew 
element in the population of the 
United States conducted a_ publicity 
campaign against the old Russian Gov- 
ernment, only equaled in intensity and 
effectiveness by the campaign con- 
ducted at Washington and in the 
money markets against Russian finan- 
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cial effort. Had this state of affairs 
still existed when President Wilson 
asked Congress for a declaration of 
war against Germany, opposition 
thereto would have been greater. Just 
how much greater it is difficult to say, 
but perhaps it is not extreme to sug- 
gest that it might even have delayed 
the action of the President in laying 
before Congress his case against Ger- 
many with a view toward securing a 
declaration of war and a vast loan of 
money to the Allies. As it was, he 
knew that the forces previously anti- 
Russian were now eager for the United 
States to assist the new Russian Gov- 
ernment in every way possible. One 
of the most powerful Hebrew bankers 
in New York, notoriously opposed in 
the past to any loans of American 
money to Russia, has stated publicly 
within the past few days that since 
the revolution Russia had become a 
“favored nation” in the money markets 
of the world. It may be truly said that 
much so-called pro-German activity in 
the United States during the past two 
years and more has not been so much 
pro-German as it was anti-Russian. 
Tales of the vast resources of Russia 
and predictions as to the future eco- 
nomic greatness of that country fell 
upon deaf or prejudiced ears in Amer- 
ica until the revolution swept away 
the autocratic form of government. 
Too much importance can hardly be 
given to this Russian factor in deter- 
mining the degree of support now 
given by America to the Allied cause, 
for recent events in Petrograd have 
made a tremendous appeal to cher- 
ished traditions and principles, and in 
a day the formerly antagonistic Jew- 
ish forces have become reconciled to 
the idea of the United States of Amer- 
ica as an Ally of a democratized Rus- 
sian Empire. 

There are now in the United States 
nearly two million people who were 
born in Russia, and nearly another 
two million who were born in Poland. 
These two foreign elements in the 
population considerably outnumber the 
Germans now in America who were 
born in Germany, and the revolution in 
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Russia, with its guarantee of freedom 
for Poland, has converted these Rus- 
sians and Poles from a people either 
hostile or indifferent to the government 
of their fatherland into a community 
of fervent pro-Russians. It has also 
brought to the support of the United 
States and the Allies in their conduct 
of the war many Jews of other lands, 
even including many from Germany 
and Austria, who now look upon Amer- 
ica as their homeland, in league with 
the new Liberal Government in Petro- 
grad, pledged to abolish the largest 
Ghetto in all the world—the Jewish 
Pale. Even this necessarily superficial 
glance at one of the many problems of 
government as they present them- 
selves in America suggests something 
of the complexity of the situation that 
has confronted President Wilson from 
August 4, 1914, to April 2, 1917, the 
day on which he put his convictions 
and policies to the acid test of a Con- 
gressional vote. 

If it is true, as many believe and 
events would indicate, that President 
Wilson has been watching and waiting 
for that day when he could count upon 
the united support of the nation for 
sterner measures with Germany than 
were possible through diplomatic pro- 
cedure, he chose his moment well, for 
he came in with the tide. During all 
these long months now mounting into 
years of war, he has continually, and 
perhaps hopefully striven for some 
peaceful and henorable way in which 
America could be spared actual hos- 
tilities. Until that day when the Ger- 
man Government announced its inten- 
tion to adopt unrestricted submarine 
warfare as its principal weapon he 
may have still cherished the belief, 
or at least the hope, that the war would 
be brought to an end within a short 
time, or would be so conducted as to 
render American armed intervention 
unnecessary. From the day that Ger- 
many refused to modify her purpose, 
even after the United States had sev- 
ered diplomatic relations, he must have 
abandoned all hope and have deter- 
mined to devote his considerable tal- 
ents and energies to preparing the 




















American nation for the inevitable. In 
the light of what is only now revealed 
to the public, but what has been known 
to the Washington Government for 
many months past, new meanings can 
be read into the public utterances of 
the President during the past year. His 
conversion to armed preparedness for 
the United States was a volte-face, the 
explanation for which is now apparent 
though at the time it was announced he 
was fiercely criticised by some of his 
closest friends. He could give no ex- 
planation at the time and was com- 
pelled to weather the storm as best he 
might, but he had the satisfaction of 
finding, even before the seriousness of 
the threat of war with Germany was 
realized, that the nation was largely 
with him. 

Mr. Gerard, the late Ambassador to 
Berlin, has been talking freely to his 
own countrymen since his return from 
Germany, and the disclosures he has 
made as to the unspeakable barbarity 
of German methods are calculated to 
add considerably to American  self- 
justification for war, if such justifica- 
tion be sought. What Mr. Gerard is 
now telling the public has been known 
to President Wilson these many weeks, 
and he can have no illusions as to the 
character of the “Imperial German 
Government” with which he was so 
long exchanging diplomatic notes 
couched in terms of mutual good-will. 

These matters are immaterial at the 
moment, however, for the die is cast 
and America is at war with the Central 
Powers, and to this end “all the re- 
sources are pledged by the Congress 
of the United States.” In the years 
to come it will be possible to set forth 
in logical array the political events of 
the Great War and to estimate more 
truly the strength of the many cross- 
currents that are influencing men and 
Governments at the present time. No 
more valuable and enlightening con- 


tribution to history could be made by © 


any one man than is within the power 
of the President of the United States 
should he decide at the end of his term 
of authority to add another to the vol- 
umes of world history he has already 
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General Pershing, leader of United 
States troops in France. 


written. A frank statement of the 
mental processes through which he has 
passed since August 4, 1914, and the 
events which brought them about, 
would constitute a volume of intense 
interest and vast historical importance. 
It would let daylight into many recent 
international situations now shrouded 
in mystery, and would show those who 
live through this war to that day of 
disclosures that what the many were 
allowed to know was as nothing com- 
pared with what was actually known 
to the few who had been so placed as 
to watch the progress of international 
affairs from behind the scenes. In less 
than three years the people of all the 
world have become so accustomed to 
expect only such information as their 
various Governments deem it expe- 
dient they should have that, when the 
veil is finally lifted, it will be found 
necessary to revise many of our judg- 
ments and convictions now formed up- 
on perfect knowledge, but to which we 
now give unswervering allegiance. 
The people of all the world without 
the frontiers of the Central Powers 
have sighed with relief and hailed with 
joy the appearance of the United 
States in the armed arena ranged on 
the side of humanity against a would- 
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be world-bully. This advent guaran- 
tees a whole-hearted victory over 
Prussianism, it gives promise of a 
shortening of the war, it eases the 
burden under which the Allies have 
been staggering, and compels the Ger- 
man General Staff to re-draw the Hin- 
denburg line upon the map of Europe. 
Upon the submarine the Germans 
placed their hope, and while these un- 
derseas craft have done enormous 
damage and will do more, the grave of 
this German hope is already dug. The 
American Navy will assist in the ac- 
tual warfare, and American industry 
will put more ships afloat within a year 
than have already been destroyed. 

That the entrance of America into 
the war will lead to renewed German 
effort to bring about an advantageous 
peace is obvious. The nearer to the 
Rhine is drawn, the Hindenburg line 
and the smaller the percentage of ship- 
ping destroyed by German subma- 
rines the more active will the German 
peacemongers become. To secure a 
cessation of hostilities will be the ear- 
nest effort of the German people as the 
Hindenburg line draws nearer to the 
Fatherland and it becomes more and 
more evident that the Allies are not 
to be starved out, The next few 
months will be times of great feats 
of arms on land and sea, but their ef- 
fect upon the future of mankind will 
be no more significant in history than 
the political events impending. The 
terms of the settlement of this war will 
determine the fate of civilization be- 
yond any time for which prophecy is 
possible, and the fact that America 
has now become an Ally ensures the 
power of the victors to provide for the 
future as well as for the immediate 
years to come. One of the grounds 
upon which the Prime Minister of 
England welcomed America as an 
Ally was his expressed belief that the 
presence of America at the final coun- 
cil would be a guarantee of a “just 
peace.” 

As President Wilson says, America 
asks no new territory, no revenge, no 
indemnities, and no bill of costs for 
the blood and treasure that may be ex- 
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pended in this war. The purpose of 
America is to aid in putting an end 
for all time to what is now called Prus- 
sianism. With an eye single to this 
one purpose, and asking no material or 
political advantage from a victory, not 
even a reimbursement for what the 
war may cost, the struggle cannot end 
successfully for America until this 
purpose is satisfied. Unless the Ger- 
man Imperial Government is changed 
in character, or so hedged about with 
safeguards as to render it innocuous to 
the rest of the world, America’s cause 
in this war is not triumphant, and, as 
has been stated by Congress, “all the 
resources of the country are hereby 
pledged” that it shall triumph. 

It is this premise, and this alone, 
that justifies the entrance of America 
into the war being described, as it has 
been, as “the greatest political event 
in the history of the world.” It is the 
first real step towards the carrying out 
of the plan for a league of peace for 
all the world. Such a union of all the 
civilized nations has long been talked 
of. It has been held that the greatest 
result of the war would be the birth 
of such a league. The manner of ma- 
chinery that would be necessary for the 
successful carrying on of such a league 
has been a favorite theme for inven- 
tive intellect. It has not heretofore 
been admitted, or even suggested, that 
such a league was possible until peace 
came again; that it could pass from 
theoretical into practical existence un- 
til the representatives of all the great 
civilized nations had met in solemn 
conclave after the war was ended and 
determined the manner of procedure 
should the peace of the world be again 
threatened. 

During all this preliminary discus- 
sion an unrecognized but powerful 
agency has been at work to bring about 
a league for peace that should not 
await the threat of another war before 
becoming effective. On August 4, 
1914, the first move was made. The 
British Empire joined with France, 
Belgium and Russia, thus constituting 
themselves the nucleus of an organiza- 
tion for peace that was in time to se- 




















cure the adherence of all peoples ex- 
cepting the Germans and their dupes. 
Thirty-two months later the American 
people, awakening to the fact that 
while they had been talking of a fu- 
ture league for peace one was already 
in existence, and already hard at work 
in a most practical way to make 
dreams come true, discarded their 
academics and joined the league that 
was already far on its way towards the 
desired end. 

The world league for peace is now 
practically complete. Within the 
league autocracies have no place and 
fall by their own weight, thus strength- 
ening a cause which is essentially dem- 
ocratic. The war has now become a 
struggle on the part of the democra- 
cies of nearly a score of countries, 
comprising within their borders a vast 
preponderance of the population of the 
world, against the last refuge of au- 
tocracy, the enemy of the purpose of 
the league. The end is inevitable; de- 
mocracy will win. The league for 
peace having its birth in the greatest 
war in all history, its brotherhood 
bound together by the spirit of a com- 
mon cause and a common agony, will 
be far stronger and far more lasting 
in character than if it had been re- 
cruited through popular appeal and its 
principles set forth in illuminated reso- 
lutions. The compelling need for all 
the world is now that this league for 
peace, with its armies and its navies 
now in the field, should accomplish its 
purpose at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

It is here that America steps in with 
a message of cheer to those who have 
borne the heat and burden until now. 
With a surplus of. everything needed 
to carry on, America offers herself at 
a timely moment. The American navy 
is already at work; the American army 
will expand in time to whatever size 
may be needed in the near future. Am- 
erican industry has bent its back to 
the allotted task. The moral support 
has already been given, and has 
brought relief and renewed hopeful- 
ness to the effort of all democracy, and 
practical and material support is 
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quickly following on in constantly in- 
creasing effectiveness. 

The moral support given by America 
to the Allies has not daunted the Ger- 
mans so far as we are allowed to 
know. A deficiency in understanding 
prevents them from a full realization 
of what it means for today or for to- 
morrow. It is sneered at. To the Al- 
lies this moral support has been as 
strong wine to the spirit, and in its re- 
action it has done much to purge the 
souls of those who give it of every- 
thing that dimmed the inner eye. At 
the first sign of material aid and com- 
fort for the Allies from America in 
consequence of the extension of the 
league for peace consternation appears 
in the German camp. A loan of mil- 
lions of cheap money, the launching of 
thousands of new ships to nullify the 
submarine attack, the increasing tide 
of supplies of all kinds that is already 
beginning to flow towards the Allied 
peoples in Europe—these are things 
that the German mind grasps with in- 
telligence and understanding. The 
brutal materialism of the Prussian 
spirit is at home in all such affairs and 
suffers no illusions as to what they 
mean to the German cause at a time 
when every resource is strained to the 
uttermost. The Hindenburg line has 
already been reached in the economic 
life of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Turkey, and on this line a last 
stand is being made. When it was 
drawn upon the economic map of Eu- 
rope it was regarded as proof against 
the resources of the Allies, but with 
America’s resources added to the pres- 
sure against it, erstwhile confidence is 
rapidly disappearing. 

In America events are moving rap- 
idly, and perhaps in view of the object 
lessons afforded by the experiences of 
the nations of Europe, not to say. those 
of a near neighbor, Canada, it may not 
take the American people quite as long 
as it would otherwise to devise the best 
way to arrive at a given point. The 
first few months of the war period will 
be a time of much confusion and lost 
motion. This is inevitable, for no na- 
tion learns from another so completely 
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as not to make mistakes. The navy, 
the regular army, the financial powers 
and the highly organized industries are 
already under way, and will carry on 
from the beginning to the end with 
marvelous method and efficiency, and 
it is to these agencies that the Allies 
look for that immediate aid which is 
most needed. They are already get- 
ting it, and behind this strong first line 
of attack the American nation will 
work out the other problems to be 
solved, that the full strength of the 
country can be thrown into the fray. 

The raising of a great army will pre- 
sent many difficulties, as the English 
people well know from their own ex- 
perience. For years Congress has 
starved the War Department of the 
American Government until it is hard- 
ly more than a skeleton upon which to 
build the gigantic military structure 
now needed. Upon this Department 
is now thrown the enormous task of 
getting together several millions of 
men and forming them into an army. 
It will prove equal to the task if given 
the sympathetic understanding of the 
nation and the unqualified support of 
Congress, for within the regular forces 
of the United States, as they were to 
be found at the beginning of the war, 
is material of the finest quality with 
which to leaven a new army. 

The question of the treatment of 
enemy aliens is also one that will have 
to be determined in the light of bitter 
experience, for in no country in the 
world does this question present such 
difficulties as in America. The people 
have still to realize that proclamations 
and admonitions, kindly or otherwise, 
will not check the activities of those 
who wish to hamper American activi- 
ties in the war. It will take sterner 
methods than are as yet contemplated 
to maintain a reasonable degree of 
safety. The labor situation is ex- 
tremely favorable, for all the organiza- 
tions have come forward voluntarily 
and pledged their support to the Gov- 
ernment, agreeing in the meanwhile to 
postpone all labor discussion until af- 
ter the war. The Mexican menace 
cannot become serious, and the more 
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German reservists who leave the 
United States to enlist with the Mexi- 
can forces the better for the United 
States. All that is necessary is to ef- 
fectively guard the southern border 
and leave to the American navy the 
patrol of the east and west coasts. As- 
sisted by the army of Colombia, Amer- 
ican forces and defenses can be trusted 
to prevent any serious attack upon the 
Panama Canal. No expeditions into 
Mexico from the United States are 
necessary unless it be decided to take 
over the oil-fields on the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Mexico can best be 


_left to stew in her own juice until the 


time comes later, as it may, when the 
United States will be compelled to un- 
dertake a job of sanitation such as was 
successfully carried out in Cuba and 
the Philippines. At the end of the 
European war America will be in ex- 
cellent shape to make short work of 
any threat from her southern neighbor. 
There will be an effort to make trouble 
between Japan and the United States, 
but in the very nature of the present 
and actively operative league for the 
peace of the world lies a guarantee 
against this. It is also a case where 
the selfish and the generous instincts 
of both peoples march together. 

What the entrance of America into 
this wir means to those Americans 
who have been fighting the battles of 
the Allies in the belief they were best 
serving the interests of their own peo- 
ple, and of humanity, no words can 
say. Thousands of Americans have 
been in the trenches in France from 
the beginning of the war; thousands 
more have served in helpful capacities 
behind the firing lines, and no small 
number have given.their lives for the 
cause. Many thousands more in Am- 
erica and elsewhere, deprived for vari- 
ous reasons of the privilege of active 
service with the army, have given of 
their energies, their time and their in- 
come to a cause which they have taken 
to their hearts as it were their own. 
They have labored with such of their 
fellow Americans as had not yet been 
fully aroused as to what was going on 
in the world to convince them that here 























was the thing that concerned them most 
from both a spiritual and a material 
point of view. It has been a propa- 
ganda, unpaid and largely unorganized 
but inspired beyond defeat. To those 
Americans who have fought in the 
trenches, and to those who have fought 
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the German menace with less tangible 
but none the less valuable and effec- 
tive weapons, the American declara- 
tion of war against Germany has come 
as a great victory justifying their be- 
lief and confidence in the spiritual and 
political future of America. 





The Divine Plan of the Ages 


The Bible as a Divine Revelaton Viewed in the Light of Reason 


PART IV 


leges of Christendom have been 

undermining faith by undermin- 

ing belief in the Bible. While 
they do not make an attack upon faith 
itself, while they admit that faith may 
have its place as a grand quality of 
character, and that the Scriptures in- 
struct for faith, yet they proceed to do 
the very same kind of work that both 
Robert Ingersoll and Thomas Paine 
tried to accomplish—to undermine con- 
fidence in the Bible as the Word of 
God. The majority of the ministers of 
all denominations today have endorsed 
the so-called findings of Higher Criti- 
cism—that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch, nor Isaiah the greater part 
of the prophecy which bears his name, 
etc. They undertake to prove that 
Jesus was mistaken when He declared 
that Isaiah the Prophet said thus and 
so; that St. Paul was also mistaken 
when he quoted from the Prophet Isa- 
iah; that Daniel did not write the book 
which bears his name, or if he did, it 
was fulfilled before the Christian Era 
—notwithstanding Jesus’ assertion to 
the contrary. 

Accordingly we are not surprised to 
find that today most people do not 
know what to believe. Yet just at this 
very time, when Higher Criticism, Evo- 
lution and various New Thought theo- 
ries are destroying the foundations of 
faith, and when many intelligent peo- 
ple fear to think along Scriptural lines, 


'e MANY years the great col- 





Bible students are finding the Word of 
God to be the world’s most wonderful 
Book. God’s Plan for human salvation 
was never so well understood as now, 
in the midst of all the turmoil in the 
denominations, in the great institutions 
of learning, and in the world. True, 
the Bible is not yet a Revelation to any 
considerable portion of the human fam- 
ily. This is no argument, however, 
against its claim that ultimately it will 
be such. Suffice to say that the Bible 
repeatedly alludes to a set time future 
when it will become a Revelation, an 
unfolding, to all men—the living and 
the dead—to the intent that whosoever 
wills may profit by its instruction unto 
life eternal. 


The Light of Civilization. 


The Bible is the torch of civilization 
and liberty. Its influence for good has 
been recognized by the greatest states- 
men, even though for the most part 
they have looked at it through the 
glasses of conflicting creeds which, 
while ostensibly upholding it, have 
grievously misrepresented its teach- 
ings. The grand old Book is unten- 
tionally but woefully misrepresented 
by its friends, many of whom would 
lay down life on its behalf. Yet they 


do it more vital injury than do its foes, 
by claiming its support to their long- 
revered misconceptions of its Truth, re- 
ceived through the traditions of their 
fathers. 


Would that such would 
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awake, re-examine their Oracle, and 
put to confusion its enemies by disarm- 
ing them of their weapons! 

The Bible, the oldest book in exist- 
ence, has outlived the storms of thirty 
centuries. Men have endeavored by 
every means possible to banish it from 
earth. They have even made its pos- 
session a crime punishable with death; 
and the most bitter, relentless perse- 
cutions have been waged against those 
who had faith in it. Yet the Book still 
lives. Today, while many of its foes 
slumber in death, and while hundreds 
of volumes written to overthrow its in- 
fluence are long since forgotten, the 
Bible has found its way into every na- 
tion and language on earth. The fact 
that this Book has survived so many 
centuries, notwithstanding such un- 
paralleled efforts to destroy it, is at 
least strong circumstantial evidence 
that the great Being whom it claims as 
its Author has also been its Preserver. 

Nor can it be disputed that the moral 
influence of the Bible is uniformly 
good. Those who become careful stu- 
dents of its pages are invariably ele- 
vated to a purer life. Other writings 
upon religion and upon the various sci- 
ences have ennobled and blessed man- 
kind to some extent. But all other 
books combined have failed to bring 
the joy and peace to the groaning crea- 
tion that the Bible has brought to both 
rich and poor, learned and unlearned. 

This Book throughout constantly 
points to one prominent character— 
Jesus of Nazareth—who, it claims, was 
the Son of God. From beginning to 
end His name, His office and His work 
are made prominent. That a man called 
Jesus of Nazareth lived about the time 
indicated by the writers of the Bible is 
a well corroborated fact of secular his- 
tory. That this Jesus was crucified be- 
cause He had rendered Himself offen- 
sive to the Jewish priesthood is a fur- 
ther fact established by history, out- 
side the evidence furnished by the New 
Testament writers. These writers, ex- 
cept St. Paul and St. Luke, were per- 
sonal friends of Jesus of Nazareth, 
whose doctrines their writings set forth. 

No one would write a book unless he 
had a definite motive for so doing. We 
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therefore inquire, What motives could 
have inspired the men who wrote the 
Bible to espouse the cause of the man 
Jesus? He was condemned to death 
and crucified as a malefactor by the 
Jews, the most religious among them 
demanding His death as one unfit to 
live. Therefore in espousing His cause 
and in promulgating His doctrines, His 
followers braved contempt, deprivation 
and bitter persecution, risked life it- 
self, and in some cases even suffered 
martyrdom. 


Existence of Any Book Implies Mo- 
tive on Part of Writer. 


Admitting that Jesus was a remark- 
able person, in both His life and His 
teachings, we ask, What motive could 
there have been for any to espouse 
His cause after His death—especially 
when that death was so ignominious? 
If we suppose that these writers had 
invented their narratives, and that 
Jesus was an imaginary hero, how ab- 
surd it would be to think that sane 
men, after claiming that He was the 
Son of God, begotten in a supernatural 
way, with supernatural powers by 
which He healed lepers, restored sight 
to those born blind, caused the deaf to 
hear, and even awakened the dead— 
would wind up the story of such a 
character by stating that a little band 
of His enemies executed Him as a 
felon, while all His friends, amongst 
whom were the writers themselves, 
forsook Him and fled in the trying 
moment ? 

The fact that profane history does 
not agree in some respects with these 
writers should not lead us to regard 
their records as untrue. Those who 
thus conclude should prove some mo- 
tive on the part of these writers for 
making false statements. What mo- 
tives could have prompted them? 
Could they reasonably have hoped 
thereby for fortune, fame, power or 
any other earthly advantage? The 
poverty of Jesus’ friends, and the un- 
popularity of their hero Himself, with 
the great religionists of Judea, contra- 
dict such a thought; while the fact that 
He died as a malefactor, a disturber of 
the peace, held forth no earthly advan- 
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tage to those who would attempt to re- 
establish His doctrine. 

Moreover, had such been the object 
of those who preached Jesus, would 
they not speedily have given it up 
when they found that their message 
brought disgrace, persecution, impris- 
onment and even death? No men to- 
day would undertake any such minis- 
try or any such mission, imperiling life 
and all earthly interests, unless influ- 
enced by some impelling force born 
of a conviction that their mission and 
their message had the stamp of truth, 
and were God-directed. Nor were 
these writers fanatical. On the con- 
trary, they were men of sound, rea- 
sonable mind, who furnished in every 
case a reason for their faith and hope; 
and they were perseveringly faithful 
to their convictions. Reason plainly 
teaches that men who sacrificed 
home, reputation, honor and life, who 
lived not for present gratification, but 
whose central aim was to elevate their 
fellowmen, and who inculcated morals 
of the highest type, were not only pos- 
sessed of a motive, but that their mo- 
tive must have beer pure and their 
object grandly sublime. Reason fur- 
ther declares that the testimony of 
such men, actuated only by pure and 
good motives, is worthy of ten times 
the consideration of ordinary writers. 

What we have here noted is like- 
wise applicable to the various writers 
of the Old Testament. They were, in 
the main, men notable for their fidelity 
to the Lord; and this history as im- 
partially records and reproves their 
weaknesses and shortcomings as it 
commends their virtues and faithful- 
ness. This must astonish those who 
presume the Bible to be a manufac- 
tured history, designed to awe men in- 
to reverence for a religious system. 
There is a straightforwardness about 
the Bible that stamps it as Truth. 
Knaves desirous of representing a man 
as great, and especially if desirous of 
presenting some of his writings as in- 
spired of God, would undoubtedly 


paint such a one’s character blameless 
and noble to the highest degree. The 
fact that such a course has not been 
pursued in the Bible is reasonable evi- 
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dence that it was not fraudulently got- 
ten up to deceive. 


Divinely Commissioned Prophets, or 
Seers. 


Glance now at the general character 
of the Prophets of the Bible and their 
testimony. A rather remarkable fact 
is that with few exceptions the Pro- 
phets were not of the priestly class; 
and that in their day their prophe- 
cies were generally repugnant to the 
degenerate and time-serving priest- 
hood, as well as to the idolatrously in- 
clined people. The burden of their 
messages from God to the people was 
generally reproof for sin, coupled with 
warnings of coming punishments, in- 
terspersed with which we. find occa- 
sional promises of future blessings, af- 
ter the nation should be cleansed from 
sin and should be returned to favor 
with the Lord. Their experiences, for 
the most part, were far from enviable. 
They were generally reviled, many of 
them being imprisoned and put to vio- 
lent deaths. See 1 Kings 18:4, 10, 17, 
18; 19:10; Jeremiah 38:6; Hebrews 
11 :32-38. 

In some instances it was years after 
the death of these men that their true 
character as God’s Prophets was rec- 
ognized. But we speak thus of the 
prophetic writers whose utterances 
claim to be the direct inspiration of 
Jehovah. The term prophet, as gen- 
erally used, signifies public expounder, 
and the public teachers of idolatry 
were also so called—for instance, the 
prophets of Baal. See 1 Corinthians 
14:1-6; 2 Peter 2:1; Matthew 7:15; 
14:5; Nehemiah 6:7; 1 Kings 18:40; 
Titus 1:12. 

Prophecying, in the ordinary sense 
of teaching, afterward became popular 
with a certain class, and degenerated 
into Phariseeism—teaching, instead 
of God’s commandments, the traditions 
of the ancients, thereby opposing the 
Truth and becoming false prophets, or 
false teachers——Matthew 15:2-9. 

Out of the large class called pro- 
phets, Jehovah God at various times 
made choice of some men whom He 
especially commissioned to deliver 

messages, relating sometimes to 
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things then at hand, and at other times 
to future events. It is to the writings 
of this class, who spoke and wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit, 
that we are now giving attention. They 
might with propriety be designated 
Divinely commissioned Prophets or 
Seers. 

When it is remembered that these 
Prophets were mainly laymen, draw- 
ing no support from the tithes of the 
priestly class, and that they were fre- 
quently the reprovers of the personal 
sins not only of kings and judges, but 
also of priests, it becomes evident that 
these Prophets could not be parties to 
any league of priests or others, to fab- 
ricate falsehood in the name of God. 
Reason, in the light of facts, contra- 
dicts such a suspicion. 


Character of the Writings of the Bible 


If, then, we find the Bible, which 
claims to be God’s Revelation, written 
by men whose motives we see reason 
not to impugn, but to approve, let us 
examine the character of the writings 
claimed as inspired, to see whether 
their teachings correspond with the 
character which we have reasonably 
imputed to God, and whether these 
teachings bear internal evidence of 
their truthfulness. 

The first five books of the New Tes- 
tament and several of the Old Testa- 
ment are histories of facts known to 
the writers and vouched for by their 
characters. Manifestly it did not re- 
quire a special revelation simply to 
tell the truth with reference to matters 
with which these writers were fully 
acquainted. Yet the fact that these 
chronicles have a bearing on Divine 
revelation is sufficient ground to make 
the inference a reasonable one that 
God would so supervise that the hon- 
est writer whom He selected for the 
work should be brought in contact with 
the needful facts. The credibility of 
these historic portions of the Bible 
rests almost entirely upon the charac- 
ter and the motive of the individual 
writers. Good men will not utter false- 
hoods; and the united testimony of 
these writings silences any suspicion 
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that their authors would say or do evil, 
that good might follow. 


Why Record Facts of History 
Considered Indelicate. 


It in no way invalidates the truth- 
fulness of certain books of the Bible, 
such as Judges, Kings, Chronicles, etc., 
when we say that they are but care- 
fully kept histories of prominent 
events and personages of their times. 
It should be remembered that the He- 
brew Scriptures contain history as well 
as the Law and the Prophecies; and 
that their genealogies, etc., were the 
more explicit in detailing circum- 
stances because of the expectancy that 
the promised Messiah would come in 
a particular line from Abraham. Thus 
we see a reason for the recording of 
certain facts of history considered in- 
delicate in the light. of this Twentieth 
Century. 

For instance, a very detailed account 
of Judah’s children is given, of whom 
came King David, through whom the 
genealogy of Mary, Jesus’ mother, as 
well as that of Joseph, her husband 
(Luke 3:23, 31, 33, 34; Matthew 
1:2-16), is traced back to Abraham. 
Doubtless the necessity of establish- 
ing the pedigree was the more import- 
ant, since of the tribe of Judah (Gene- 
sis 49:10) was to come the King of 
Israel, the promised Messiah; and 
hence the minutia of detail not given 
in other instances.—Genesis 38; etc. 

There may be similar or different 
reasons for other historic facts re- 
corded in the Bible, of which we may 
by and by see the utility and which, 
were it not a history, but simply a trea- 
tise on morals, might without detri- 
ment be omitted. Nevertheless no one 
can reasonably say that the Bible any- 
where countenances impurity. It is 
well, furthermore, to remember that 
the same facts may be more or less 
delicately stated in any language; and 
that while the translators of the Bible 
were too conscientious to omit any of 
the record, yet they lived in a day less 
particular in the choice of refined ex- 
pressions than ours; and the same may 
be surmised of the early Bible times 
and habits of expression. Certainly 














the most fastidious can find no objec- 
tion on this score to any expression in 
the New Testament. 


The Five Books of Moses. 


The first five books of the Bible are 
known as the Five Books of Moses, 
though they nowhere mention him as 
their author. That they were written 
either by Moses or under his super- 
vision is a reasonable inference, the 
account of his death and burial being 
properly added by his secretary. The 
omission of the positive statement that 
these books were written by Moses is 
no proof against the thought; for had 
another written them to deceive and 
commit a fraud, he would surely have 
claimed that they were written by the 
great leader and statesman of Israel, 
in order to make good his imposition. 
See Deuteronomy 31 :9-27. 

Of one thing we are certain—that 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt, 
and organized them as a nation under 
the laws set forth in these books; and 
that for over three thousand years the 
nation of Israel by common consent 
has claimed these books as a gift from 
Moses, and has held them so sacred 
that not a jot or a tittle must be altered 
—thus giving assurance of the purity 
of the text. 

These writings of Moses contain 
the only credible history extant of the 
epoch which they traverse. Chinese 
history affects to begin at creation, 
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telling that God went out on the water 
in a skiff, and cast a lump of earth 
into the water. That lump of earth, 
it claims, became this world, etc. But 
the entire story is so devoid of reason 
that the merest child of intelligence 
would not be deceived by it. On the 
contrary, the account given in Gene- 
sis starts with the reasonable assump- 
tion that a God, a Creator, an intelli- 
gent First Cause, already existed. It 
treats not of God as having a begin- 
ning, but of His work, of its beginning 
and of its systematic, orderly progress. 
—Genesis 1:1. 

Then, stepping over the origin of 
the earth without detail or explanation, 
the narrative of the six Days (epochs) 
of preparing it for man, proceeds. That 
account is substantially corroborated 
by the accumulating light of science 
for four thousand years. Hence it. is 
far more reasonable to accept the 
claim that Moses, the author of the 
Genesis account, was Divinely in- 
spired, than to assume that the intel- 
ligence of one man was superior to the 
combined intelligence and research of 
the rest of the race in three thousand 
years since, aided by modern imple- 
ments and by millions of money. 

In the next article of this series we 
will look at the system of laws laid 
down in the writings of Moses, and will 
note the corroborative evidence that 
these writings were under Divine su- 
pervision. 





In the Realm 


“British Exploits in South America,” 
by W. H. Koebel. 

Infinitely the most salient figure 
among the Britons of colonial South 
America is that of Ambrose O’Higgins, 
the bare footed youngster of the 
county Meath tenant farmer, who rose 
to be viceroy of Peru. Conceive, if you 
can, the gap between the foreign and 
friendless young hawker and the Vice- 
roy of Peru—holder of an office cov- 
eted by every one of those grandees of 
Spain privileged to remain with heads 
covered in the presence of the Emperor 
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himself. Yet the man who struggled 
across the Andes to Chile and Peru, 
and set up his humble stall in the shade 
of the cathedral at Lima, bridged this 
mighty gap, and- won his way to the 
throne of the most important vice-roy- 
alty in the world. 

The main features of Ambrose O’- 
Higgins’ life in Spanish South America 
are well enough known. He prospered 
in his commercial life, and, having 
made sufficient money for his needs, 
offered his services to the Chilean Gov- 
ernment for the surveying of roads and 
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engineering work in the Andes and in 
the South. It speaks well for the 
broadmindedness of the Chilean colo- 
nial authorities that they accepted his 
offer. Shortly after this O’Higgins ob- 
tained a commission in the Spanish 
Royal Engineers, and from that point 
his promotion was assured and rapid. 

A point to be noticed in O’Higgins’ 
remarkable life is that he was no less 
than forty years of age when he en- 
tered the Spanish colonial service. He 
flung away the cares and details of his 
part, and entered the arena, handi- 
capped by some twenty years. 

$4 net. The Century Company, New 
York. 





“A Diagnosis and Other Poems.” By 

William Pegram. 

William Pegram is a poet of philoso- 
phy. He is not always strictly ortho- 
dox, also he has been accused of taking 
a new step in making poetry the vehi- 
cle for some of his thoughts, both of 
which facts will inevitably be resented 
in some quarters as something new. 
But then, the prehistoric man who dis- 
covered that hitting his enemy over 
the head with a club was easier and 
quite as fatal as choking him to death 
was probably more or less resented as 
over-bold in thinking ahead of other 
people. 

The diagnosis is that of the ills of 
life and their prevention and cure, for 
like a good physician the poet would, 
by warning and admonition, forestall 
evil if possible. The weaknesses of 
humanity are not pointed out in a 
spirit of discouragement, for a remedy 
is always also shown. Truth is the 
prophylactic and medicine in one. Man 
needs to understand the real nature of 
fear, selfishness, envy, despair—in 
short, all the “sins,” big and little, that 
sum up “man’s inhumanity to man,” 
which is, after all, the real preventive 
of happiness, and health of mind and 
spirit. Having, through ignorance or 
wilfulness, acquired unhappiness, if 
he will but pause to analyze this state 
of mind, man can regain happiness 
through selfishness and an understand- 
ing of the laws that govern his inter- 
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course with the universe, God and his 
fellowmen. With such an understand- 
ing, even death as an evil disappears. 

To disseminate this knowledge the 
author analyzes the many perplexing 
problems of life, and directs the way 
to sane and constructive thinking. He 
is fired with the zeal to instill in all 
faltering souls the courage to fight 
bravely through life’s vicissitudes, and 
even though battle-scarred, to come out 
in the end a winner, still holding fast 
to the highest ideals of youth—not 
least among which is hope. 

The world is divided into three 
groups—the thoughtless, the skeptic, 
the idealist. The author himself is an 
incurable idealist, but not an idle one. 
The entire message of the book is pos- 
itive and active. Its attitude is well 
expressed in the dedication to “those 
Idealists who have succeeded in free- 
ing their minds from the conventional 
shackles of thought and who, unham- 
pered by the dead hand of tradition 
and the benumbing touch of supersti- 
tition and conventional dogmatism, find 
their real joy and inspiration, and re- 
fresh and strengthen their souls, in the 
contemplation of life’s immeasurable 
possibilities, firm in the conviction that 
any seeming fault lies not in the plan 
but rather in oursilves and in our abil- 
ity to rightly sense the purpose.” 

$1.35 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 





“The Red Lily,” by Anatole France. 


Anatole France is a Frenchman to 
the core, a Frenchman with perfect 
manners, who always knows how to say 
the right thing at the right time, in the 
right way. He is gentle, delicate, ele- 
gant, charmingly cynical, a man of the 
world, yet humane and sympathetic 
and capable even of embracing a cause 
with a sort of youthful enthusiasm. He 
has no illusions, he cherishes no exag- 
gerated hopes for humanity, and does 
not overestimate the importance of hu- 
man life. He is a philosopher. Yet he 
looks with kindly eyes at the all to-do 
and bustle that the man creatures make 
on this earth. “I prefer the folly of 
passion to the wisdom of indifference” 

















is the philosophy of Anatole France, a 
philosophy far deeper and wiser than 
the ordinary university philosophy. It 
is this that makes it possible for him 
to enter into the emotional life of all 
human beings and create great novels. 
As is illustrated by his work in the 
“Red Lily,” one of the finest examples 
of his are as a novelist. 

60 cents net. In limp cloth leather. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 
“The Things Men Fight For,” by H. H. 

Powers, Ph. D. Sometime Professor 

of Economics, Stanford University. 


The great war is nearing the close of 
its third unenlightened year. Profes- 
sor Powers’ work, to those who have 
not read it, will bring a helpful under- 
standing of the circumstances which 
have militated against the early con- 
clusion of a satisfactory peace. 

Of this book, Lord Cromer, in The 
Yale Review, said: 

“Can the present contest be rightly 
described as a ‘war to end war’? If 
German militarism is crushed, will a 
long era of peace be certainly inaugu- 
rated? Similar hopes were cherished 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars. 
They proved to be delusive. Is history 
in this respect to repeat itself? .... 
A voluminous literature already exists 
on the subject. Nowhere is it discussed 
with greater thoroughness and acumen 
than in a very able work, entitled “The 
Things Men Fight For,” written by 
Professor Powers.” 

$1.50 net. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 





“Brown Eyed Susan,” by Grace Irwin. 

The love of a mother striving to do 
everything for her daughter but failing 
woefully to understand the desires, the 
needs of the modern girl—this is the 
underlying theme of “Brown-Eyed Su- 
san.” Susan Yorke, Mrs. Idwin’s hero- 
ine, represents hundreds of girls who 
do not often get into books—girls who 
go to the public schools, to “Normal,” 
and then teach. This is exactly what 
Susan does, ultimately securing a posi- 
tion in a school in an Italian settlement. 
Here she has many amusing and ex- 
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citing experiences, all of which are 
vividly sketched; and here, too, begins 
the romance, the happy consummation 
of which brings the volume to a pleas- 
ant close. The author’s fund of hu- 
mor, her emphasis on the “homely,” 
every-day incidents which, after all, 
make up so large a part of life, and the 
interest of her plot and characters, 
combine to make “Brown Eyed Susan” 
a most appealing little book. 

75 cents net. The Little Book Pub- 
lisher, Arlington, New Jersey. 





“White Nights and Other Russian Im- 
pressions,” by Arthur Ruhl. 


Mr. Ruhl’s book is timely. It is not 
a routine descriptive book, but one of 
those rare studies which seem to get 
at the very essence of a people and its 
environment. It would be hard to give 
more vivid impressions of Petrograd, 
Moscow and Kiev, or of Russian ways 
of thinking, feeling, etc., than are con- 
veyed in the chapter called “White 
Nights,” while the titles “At the 
Front,” ““Russia’s War Prisoners,” and 
“The Volga Refugees” give the reader 
a vivid picture of present conditions in 
Russia. The chapter on the Duma, 
carried as it is to the very date of the 
revolution, supplies information no- 
where else available at this moment 
when it is so greatly needed by Amer- 
ican readers. 

$2 net. Charles Scribner’s 
New York. 


Sons, 





“Primitive Worship and The Prayer 
Book; “ationale, History and Doc- 
trine of the English, Irish, Scottish 
and American Books,” by Rev. Wal- 
ker Gwynne, D. D., author of “The 
Christian Year.” 

In view of the work of revision of the 
Prayer Book in England, the United 
States and Canada, it is hoped that 
this book may be of special value at 
this time. The object of the author 
has been to utilize the vast amount of 
learning which so many and so able 
liturgical scholars have stored up in 
the past, so that the general reader, as 
well as teacher and candidate for Holy 
Orders, may have a book of modest di- 
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mensions that will give a_bird’s-eye 
view of its subject. To the student it 
may serve as an introduction to a more 
exact study later on of those treasures 
of devotion which, in all ages of the 
Church, and in many tongues, have 
been the censors on which have been 
laid the heart thoughts and petitions of 
martyrs and saints. 
$2.50 net. Longmans-Green, N. Y. 


“God, the Invisible King,” by H. G. 

Wells. 

“Religion is the first thing and the 
last thing, and until a man has found 
God and been found by God he begins 
at no beginning, he works to no end.” 
These are the words of Mr. Britling in 
H. G. Wells’ novel, “Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through,” and they are of particu- 
lar significance now in view of the re- 
cent publication of Mr. Wells’ new 
book, “God the Invisible King.” For 
in this volume Mr. Wells sets forth 
with the eloquence of utter sincerity 
the religious belief toward which Mr. 
Britling felt his way. This is the re- 
ligion which Mr. Wells himself has 
sought and found in the ruins of the 
devastated countries of Europe, a re- 
ligion of immediate faith in God, “a 
protest against dogmas which have ob- 
scured, perverted and prevented the 
religious life of mankind,” a religion 
intended not primarily to shock and in- 
sult, but to liberate. 

$1.25 net. The 
pany, N. Y. 


Macmillan Com- 


“How to Choose the Right Vocation,” 
by Holmes W. Merton, Vocational 
Counselor. 


This book contains a_ practical 
method of self-appraisement so_ that 
one may learn for what vocation in life 
he or she is best qualified. Over four- 
teen hundred professions, trades and 
occupations are listed, with the possi- 
bilities and cardinal requirements for 
success in each. Every one who thinks 
himself a square peg in a round hole 
should have this book. Young men 
and women starting out in life may 
save years of wasted effort and bitter 
disappointment by following the in- 
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structions of this expert vocational ad- 
viser. 

$1.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 
“The Tree of Life,” by Dr. George W. 

Carey. 

The author is widely known for his 
text books on the chemistry of life. To 
him, so-called disease is neither a 
“person, place nor thing.” The present 
book covers the wonders and possibili- 
ties of the human body, the “bridge of 
life,” “optic thalmus.” The book is 
an expose of physical regenesis on the 
three-fold plane of bodily, chemical 
and spiritual observation. 

Published by Dr. George W. Carey, 
Los Angeles. 


Herbert Adams Gibbons, author of 
“The New Map of Africa,” “The New 
Map of Europe,” “Foundations of the 
Ottoman Empire,” etc., will return from 
Paris within the next month. Dr. Gib- 
bons is scheduled to lecture at Cha- 
tauqua, and despite the dangers of 
ocean travel he is planning to keep the 
engagement. Since the outbreak of the 
war he has lived with his family in 
France, from which he has contributed 
articles to the Century Magazine on in- 
ternational diplomacy. Dr. Gibbons’ 
new book, “Reconstruction of Poland 
and the Near East,” is announced by 
the Century Company. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company will 
publish shortly the second edition of 
“The Fundamentals of Naval Service,” 
by Commander Yates Stirling U. S. N. 
Major Lincoln C. Andrews’ “Funda- 
mentals of Military Service” will ap- 
pear in the fifth edition about the same 
time. These are not only authorized 
by the military and naval authorities 
for men preparing for and active mem- 
bers of the two branches of service, but 
are eminently interesting and valuable 
to the general reader and citizen. The 
President of the B. & O. and other cap- 
tains of industry, have found Major 
Andrews’ book of the utmost practical 
value to the men under them in those 
great industrial organizations that may 
be compared to armies. 








